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“tell us a story...’’ 


(an Ada Richter musical story, of course!) 


piano beginners... 


(like all children) love the magic of storyland. Bright 
eyes grow brighter—interest reaches a new high at 
promise of imaginative worlds where new friends and 
exciting adventures await young listeners. Ada Richter’s 
enchanting series of fairy tales and stories promise this 
and mueh more—fun with music! 


so adaptable 


why not a musical story ? 

Every year more piano teachers turn to musical stories 
to enhance their regular piano lessons. Charming, light 
stories offer a delightful “break” from concentrated piano 
studies, returning youngsters to more serious studies with 
renewed enthusiasm. 


Musical stories make excellent material for student projects. Playlets (with speaking parts 


or in pantomime), tableaux or narrated 


stories with background music are engaging recital- 


time treats. Whatever your choice, Ada Richter’s musical stories are the happy answer to 


earnest young pleas... “tell us a story.” 


CINDERELLA Forever new in appeal, the enchanting 
story of Cinderella is retold musically with 10 charming 
pieces for grade 1% to 2, Youngsters love the sparkling 
verses and clever illustrations.—.85 


THE HARE AND THE TORTOISE Ada Richter adds new 
charm to the age-old Aesop favorite with 10 delightful 
songs for grades 2 to 3. Bright illustrations add to the 
fun.—.85 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK Jack’s daring escapades 
with the giant are doubly thrilling set to music. Contains 
10 illustrated piano pieces (5 with singable texts).—.85 


NOAH AND THE ARK The dramatic biblical story of 
Noah’s ark is retold in words and pictures with 8 stirring 
pieces (5 with singable texts) for the young pianist of 
grade 2 to 3 ability. —.85 


NUTCRACKER SUITE The Christmas travels of “Nut- 
cracker” the puppet come alive in delightful, simplified 
piano excerpts for grade 2 to 3 players.—.8&5 


PEER GYNT SUITE Adapted from the original suite by 
Edvard Grieg, the 8 pieces for grade 2 to 3 pianists 
describe musically the adventures of “Peer Gynt,” a 
lawless Norwegian peasant youth who sets out to con- 
quer the world.—.85 


PETER RABBIT Children love the adventurous bunny, 
Peter, and his merry capers in Mr. McGregor’s cabbage 
patch. Includes 10 descriptive pieces (5 with singable 
texts) for grades 2 to 3.—.85 


THREE LITTLE PIGS “Once upon a time there were 
three little pigs . . .” Every youngster knows the rest of 
this story. Treat your early grade students to the 10 
pieces (6 with delightful verses) of the Richter version. 

—.85 


arranged for the grade 2 piano pupil.—$1.00 


( 
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MY OWN HYMN BOOK 52 favorite hymns simply 


MY FIRST SONG BOOK 40 familiar holiday, church | 
and school songs for tots in the first year of piano 


study.—.90 4 


See your music dealer or write. 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
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THE PROGRESSIVE SERIES PLAN OF MUSIC EDUCATION 
@ Tested Lesson Plans @ Correlated Theory Program 
@ Teacher Workshops @ Superior Teaching Materials 
@ Pre-Instrumental Program @ Institutional Affiliation 


@ Foreign Music Seminars @ Teacher Placement Service 


TEACHER AFFILIATION BY APPOINTMENT ONLY 
Career teachers with acceptable backgrounds 
and active classes are invited to inquire about 
Appointment and Teaching Authorization. 


No fee for appointment 


A copy of the handsome brochure, 
“The Career Private Piano Teacher’, will be 
sent without obligation to any active teacher. 


PROGRESSIVE SERIES PLAN 
CLAYTON, ST. LOUIS 5, MO. 


are located in every state 
od 14 foreign countries. 
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deserves the BEST 


If you want the best 
piano instruction 
For Your Child... 


(WS [4 
Zi) 


then certainly you want a Progressive Series Plan teacher. 


Progressive Series teachers make a career of private 
piano teaching .. . they have excellent music backgrounds 
and they must have met the high standards required to 

be eligible for an Appointment as a teacher of the 


Progressive Series Plan of Music Education. 


Ves a 


Progressive Series Plan teacher. 


your child deserves the best, he deserves a 


It is important to you that your child receives the BEST 
no instruction . . . this can be assured through 
the Progressive Series Plan of Music Education which 
represents the ultimate in Music Education under a 
private teacher. 


in pia 


If you now have a Progressive Series teacher, you are indeed 


fortunate... 


if not, perhaps your present teacher has 


the qualifications and music background necessary to merit 
consideration for Appointment as a Progressive Series 
teacher. Ask her if she has investigated the remarkable 
opportunities for her and her pupils in the Progressive 


Series 


Plan of Music Education. 


Progressive Series teachers are located in every state and 
. they truly represent the 
cream of the teaching profession. 


in fou 


rteen foreign countries . . 


Career private piano teachers with active classes are invited 
to inquire about affiliation with the Progressive Series 

Plan of Music Education. The handsome brochure, “The 
Career Private Piano Teacher’, will be sent upon request 

to teachers. Merely mail the coupon. 


PROGRESSIVE SERIES PLAN 
Dept. 17 P. O. Box 233, Clayton, St. Louis 5, Mo. 


| am a career private piano teacher with an active class. 
Please send me a copy of ‘The Career Private Piano Teacher’. 


Hands... 


that have grown 
to Musical Achievement! 


It’s hard to believe as you hear him 
perform today that those are the same 
fingers you took in your own and 
placed on the proper keys. 

But his success is your success. As his 
teacher you have guided him through 
a maze of notes and keys... and of 
equal importance are the pianos, that 
have by their response to his every 
feeling inspired him to greater heights. 

Today he knows that his performance 
can be only as good as the piano he 
uses. That’s why his choice is always 
a piano with a Wood & Brooks Action 
— the action found in the World’s 
Finest Pianos! 


“S Write today for your free 
; copy of ‘’The Piano’ 
<r and W 8B Action 

Data Booklet. : 


WOOD & BROOKS CO. 


Manufacturers of Piano Keys and Actions 
for More than 50 Years 


Buffalo 7, New York Rockford, Illinois 


Cancer can’t strike me, 
I’m hiding. 


Es 5 
Cancer? 


The American Cancer 
Society says that too 
many people die of tt, 
NEEDLESSLY ! That’s why 
I have an annual medical 
checkup however well I 
feel. I know the seven 
danger signals. And 
when I want sound 
information, I get it 
from my Unit of the 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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Instrumental Composition 
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Organ” arr. bysMarki\ aul) iecssen ccc hte ee eee teeter oral 
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Play and put new magic in simple tunes 


Many people who like music go through life missing a 
wonderful thing . the intense enjoyment that comes 
from playing it themselves. 

If you are one of them, playing the Hammond Organ 
will be a thrilling experience. 

Its rich, sustained tones help even a one-finger begin- 
ner sound twice as good as he is. And on the Hammond, 
you can “flavor” a simple melody beautiful ways, with 
little effort. No other home instrument offers so many 
tone combinations, so much fun at improvising. 


Percussion effects, too! Now you can play a dazzling 
range of percussion effects—tones like harp, chimes, or- 


For that special occasion, give the gift of a richer life... a 


HIAMMOND ORGAN 


MUSIC’S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 


LOW AS $135 DOWN for the Spinet 
at most dealers. Often 3 years to pay. 
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chestra bells, xvlophone, and many others. All these may 
be artistically woven into your music with Hammond's 
“Touch-Response Percussion Controls,”* an amazing fea- 
ture never before found on organs of any size or cost. 


Is space your problem? The Hammond fits into four 
square feet, plugs in anywhere, needs no installation. 
Special control tablets let. you play it so softly the neigh- 
bors won't hear. 
Why not visit your Hammond dealer soon, and try the 
organ, for fun? And mail the coupon for more details. 
*The percussion tones are produced at the option of the player 


by playing any selected single note or full chord, in a detached 
manner, with a fingering pause of as little as 1/20th of a second. 


Hammond Organ Company | 

; 4210 W. Diversey Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 
| Please send me information on the Hammond | 
Organ. . 

| 
WENA ee i ree eee | 
I 

| | 
Gity:2 est hae ee er LONG ee a tate cite 
©1956, HAMMOND ORGAN COMPANY | 
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By NICOLAS SLONIMSKY 


( ESCHETIZKY liked to tell this 


story: A society woman in Vi- 
enna asked him to give an audition to 
her adolescent daughter. The girl 
played very badly and showed no feel- 
ing for music. “Why don’t you teach 
her singing?” suggested Leschetizky. 
“She has little chance to make progress 
as a pianist.” Several years elapsed, 
and Leschetizky forgot the episode. 
Then one day a young woman, accom- 
panied by her mother, came to see 
him and begged him to let the daugh- 
ter sing for him. “But I am not a 
singing teacher!” protested Lesche- 
tizky, but was finally prevailed upon 
to hear a few songs. Her singing was 
atrocious. “Young lady,” said Lesche- 
tizky, “you sing off pitch all the time! 
Better take piano lessons. At least, 
when you strike a key, it gives a rec- 
ognizable note.” At this point, the 
mother intervened indignantly. “So 
this is the kind of advice you give my 
daughter!” she cried. “First you tell 
her to study singing, and after five 
years of expensive instruction, you 
tell her to go back to the piano!” It 
was only then that Leschetizky recog- 
nized the mother and daughter and 
recalled his unfortunate advice. 


When Conried took over the man- 
agement of the Metropolitan Opera 
House in 1903, his main concern was 
to engage a tenor of the first magni- 
tude. Of course, it was to be an Italian 
tenor — all tenors were Italians at 
that time. Deep in his thoughts, he 
stepped out of the house. A swarthy 
Italian boy carrying a shoeshine stand 
approached him: “Shoe shine?” he 
inquired. Conried stopped at a cor- 
ner; the boy set up his shoeshine 
stand and got to work on Conried’s 
shoes. “Who is the greatest tenor in 
the world? Who?” Conried kept say- 


4 


ing aloud. “Enrico Caruso!” ex- 
claimed the boy. “Caruso? Yes of 
course.” His next stop was at an 
Italian savings bank in the Bowery. 
The president, Francolini, greeted 
him. “Who is the greatest tenor in 
the world?” asked Conried. “Enrico 
Caruso, of course!” replied Franco- 
lini. The secretary of the Bank, Simon- 
elli, passed by, and Conried repeated 
his question. “Mister Conried,” ex- 
claimed Simonelli reproachfully, “do 
you have to ask such a question? You 
surely know that there is only one 
great tenor in the world — Enrico 
Caruso!” “That is all that I wanted to 
know,” said Conried. “Would you 
mind translating a cable into Italian 
for me?” “I will be delighted to do 
so,” replied Simonelli. The cable ad- 
dressed to Enrico Caruso in Naples 
contained a generous offer from the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Caruso 
accepted. This was the beginning of 
his American triumphs. 


Verdi expressed a desire to hear a 
rehearsal of the festive symphony 
which Leoncavallo wrote for the open- 
ing of the Milan Exposition in the 
1890’s. When the rumor spread that 
the grand old man of Italian music 
might appear in person, Leoncavallo 
asked the director of the hall to pre- 
pare a special chair for Verdi in the 
front row. But Verdi entered incon- 


-spicuously as the lights were dimmed 


and stood behind a pillar in the back 
of the hall. When a friend anxiously 
inquired if Verdi was tired, Verdi 
replied: “Please do not arrange a 
premature burial for me. When I die 
I will not stand up any longer.” After 
the end of the rehearsal, Verdi walked 
up the aisle. The orchestra remained 
in an attitude of awed attention. 
“Which one is Leoncavallo?” asked 


Verdi. “The one with the light ove} 
coat, talking to the director,” repli 
a musician. “Very well, very well 
said Verdi. He walked past Leon 
vallo and looked through him withoy 
saying a word. 


The rarest book on music ev 
printed is “Parthenia In-Violata” by} 
Robert Hole, published in 1614. | 
contains twenty duets for the virgin: 
with the bass viol. The title is a pur 
it does not mean “Parthenia Invi 
late,” but “Parthenia in Viol Score 
Its claim to absolute bibliographic 
uniqueness is justified beyond cha 
lenge by the fact that only one co 
is known to exist; it is preserved ij 


the New York Public Library. 


There seems to be very little 
common between Rossini and na 
sian folk music; yet Rossini ma 
use of a Russian song Ach na shtoz 
bi ogorod gorodit (“Why should 
fence a vegetable patch”) as t 
theme for the rousing finale of “Th 
Barber of Seville.” He had heard thi 
song at a Russian concert in Rome 
the time. he was writing his calcbeaal| 
opera. He also composed a cantat| 
Aurora as an offering to the wido 
of the Russian general Kutusoy, Nai 
poleon’s conqueror. In this cantat| 
Rossini used the same Russian son{ 
as in “The Barber of Seville,” an 


set it in the same key of G major. 


THE END 
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BY RUSSELL SMITH 


A. THE ABOVE are recent Music- 


PA Appreciation recordings, and 
ince they all demonstrate, in an ex- 
iting way, the Music-ApprECIATION 
Yecorps idea, we will be happy to 
end you any two sets for the price 
f one. 

| The regular price of each of these 
iwo-disc recordings is $3.90 (plus a 
fmall mailing charge). One disc is 
v 12-inch performance record, the 
pther is a 10-inch analysis record. 
Should you want to -receive other 
zreat works of music performed and 
analyzed in this way, you can allow 
lle 
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BEETHOVEN'S “€roica" Symphony 
conducted by LEONARD BERNSTEIN with The 


Stadium Concerts Symphony Orchestra 
ANALYSIS RECORD BY MR. BERNSTEIN 


TCHAIKOVSKY ’S Fifth Symphony 


conducted by MAX RUDOLF with The Stadium Concerts 
Symphony Orchestra * ANALYSIS RECORD BY THOMAS SCHERMAN 


MENDELSSOHN’S ‘Scotch’ Sym- 


phony conducted by THOMAS SCHERMAN 
with the Music Appreciation Symphony Orchestra 
ANALYSIS RECORD BY DAVID RANDOLPH 


BRAHMS’ Violin Concerto in D mayor 
conducted by WALTER GOEHR with the London Symphony 
Orchestra * ANALYSIS RECORD BY THOMAS SCHERMAN 


STRAVINSKY’S Firebird Suite 


conducted by GEORGE SZELL with the Music 
Appreciation Symphony Orchestra * ANALYSIS RECORD 


You will enjoy music far more... 
if you know what to listen for 


THE SENSIBLE IDEA: You receive the complete performance of 
a great work of music presented on two sides of a 12-inch 3344 
R.P.M. long-playing record. With it (when you want it) is a 10-inch 
record of comment and musical illustrations which will show you 
what to listen for, in order to enhance your enjoyment of the music. 


/RY A ONE-MONTH PROVISIONAL SUBSCRIPTION 


this one-month provisional subscrip- 
tion to continue for as short or as 
long a time as you please. If, how- 
ever, the idea, after this demonstra- 
tion, does not come up to your expec- 
tations, you may cancel immediately. 

If you decide to continue you will 
not be obligated to take any specific 
number of records. A different work 
is announced in advance each 
month, described interestingly by 
Deems Taylor. As a subscriber you 
may take only those you are sure you 
want for your permanent record 


‘library. 


AS A DEMONSTRATION 


ANY TWO of these “Music-Appreciation Records 


for the price of one (EACH A TWO-RECORD SET—SEE ABOVE) 


BEETHOVEN’S ‘Violin Concerto in 


D major played by DAVID OISTRAKH 
ANALYSIS RECORD BY G. WALLACE WOODWORTH 


DVORAK’S “New World’ Symphony 
conducted by LEONARD BERNSTEIN with The Stadium Con- 
certs Symphony Orchestra * ANALYSIS RECORD BY MR. BERNSTEIN 


MENDELSSOHN’S PianoConcerto 


No. 1 played by EMIL GILELS And the Kroll 
Quartet 
STRINGS ¢ ANALYSIS RECORD BY THOMAS SCHERMAN 


TCHAIKOVSKY ’S “Pathéetique’ Symphony 
conducted by LEONARD BERNS: EIN with The Stadium Gon- 


certs Symphony Orchestra e 


BRAHMS!’ Second Symphony 


conducted by ALFRED WALLENSTEIN with the 


Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra 
ANALYSIS RECORD BY THOMAS SCHERMAN 


plays MENDELSSOHN’s OCTET FOR 


ANALYSIS RECORD BY MR. BERNSTEIN 


PLEASE RETURN ONLY IF YOU HAVE A 331/, R.P.M. RECORD PLAYER 
R46-1 


MUSIC-APPRECIATION RECORDS 
c/o Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
Please send me at once the two 12-inch 3313 R.P.M. Dem- 
onstration Records I have indicated below, together with 
their 10-inch Musical Program Notes Records, billing me 
$3.90, and enroll me in a one-month Trial Subscription to 
MUSIC-APPRECIATION RECORDS, with the privilege of canceling 
at any time. I understand that, as a subscriber, I am not 
obligated to buy any specified number of records, but may 
take only those I want. Also, I may cancel my subscription 
after hearing the Demonstration Recordings, or any time 
thereafter at my pleasure. 


(_] Beethoven's ‘‘Eroica’’ (J Beethoven’s Violin 

(J) Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Concerto 
Symphony ([] Dvorak’s Symphony 

(J Mendelssohn's ‘‘Scotch”’ [] Mendelssohn’s Concerto 
Symphony () Tchaikovsky's 


(J) Brahms’ Violin Concerto 
() Stravinsky's Firebird Suite 


‘*Pathetique’’ 
( Brahms’ Symphony No. 2 


Postal Zone No, 
CUT Warner ncn r tatre TERR OND rent STATE aa Grc ten 
Record prices are the same in Canada, and the Club ships to Canadian 
members without any charge for duty, through Book-of-the-Month Club 
(Canada), Ltd. MAR87 


The Hartt College of Music in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, sponsored in Novem- 
ber the ninth annual presentation of 
the Institute of Contemporary Ameri- 
can Music. Dr. Isadore Freed, head ot 


the composition and theory department 
of the college, was chairman of the 
event. Among the composers whose 
works were performed were Gordon 
Binkerd, Robert Delaney, Grant Fletch- 


LIBERACE COURSE OF PIANO STUDY 


PRE-BOOK—Preparing the very young beginning piano pupil for the First Book................. PRICE: 75¢ 
FIRST BOOK......PRICE $1.00 SECOND BOOK......PRICE: $1.00 THIRD BOOK......PRICE: $1.00 
HIBERACESTREASUREV CHEST: ties t) toe. see eer eta ee een ee ee eee PRICE: $1.00 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN PIANO MUSIC 
Selected and Edited by Joseph Prostakoff 


The following composers are represented: 


Milton Babbitt Norman Cazden Lou Harrison Charles Mills Nicolas Slonimsky 
Robert Cherney Berg Henry Cowell Alan Hovhaness George Perle Leon Stein 
Sol Berkowitz Vivian Fine Leo Kraft Joseph Prostakoff Ben Weber 


Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco Miriam Gideon Robert Kurka Karol Rathaus 


_ PRICE: $1.50 


DISCOVERIES FOR PIANO _ 
A New Series of Piano Solos Arranged and Edited by Alfred Mirovitch 


With biographies of the composers and technical notes, the works are available individually 
or in a complete edition. 


AR UAwerrers ee tects Haendel-Babell .......... 150, SUPRESTOM ee ee Galuppiiescee .50 
GIGA Pre ere 2 cht \): Signor Pescatore ...... 50 A RONDOG ks eee Von Beethoven .......... .60 
LESSON See sccs cesses Signor Pescatore ...... ‘50 SCHERZOM Haessler ou... cee .50 
MINUE (MINUET).......... Galuppivcrsteoee. eae OU Mee OGHERZO street Hummel ............0...0.. .60 
MINUETTO.............0.0... Haessieiwe. ee: .00  WALZE #22 (WALTZ)....Muzio Clementi ........ .50 
SONATA IN F MAJOR (GIGA) LONGA L000... ccc cceeseseseseetenees Scarlattiv:: <i eet eee .50 
SONATA IN G MAJOR (LONGA 53)... .ccccccccccescsescsesesesceveseseneness Scarlattt;:S.ssee ee ee .50 


FOURTEEN EASY MASTERPIECES by Alfred Mirovitch 
Compiled from the collection of Johann Christian Bach and F. P. Ricci.......... PRICE: $1.25 


ee eee ee ee ee ee eee eC ee ee LL 


PRELUDES AND SUITES 


By Georg Joseph Vogler » Edited and Arranged by Alfred Mirovitch 


Teacher of Von Weber and Meyerbeer and contemporary of Beethoven and Cherubini, Vogler was 
ARCOMPOSEle Oh SthiKiNSsONiGinalitVinsssccserceeteee et eas cetera one ue eae eee PRICE: $1.00 


FIRST READER FOR PIANO By Joseph Prostakoff 


A collecton of supplementary materials designed to extend the scope and variety of the music 
available to the first year piano student. Songs and dances of the American frontiersman, the 
cowboy and the American Indian are included, along with interval studies calculated to aid 


THERSLUCENtRIN ead ING outa forme. <hr t at gre, eee eS Nene en ae PRICE: $1.25 
PETER PAN 
FOLIO OF SONGS—Simplified Edition—Big Notes—Words and MUSIC.....c.cccccccccscescecseseecesces PRICE: 85¢ 


DANCE SONGS OF ALL NATIONS by natalie 


The lyrics are the dance routines 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 


EDWIN H. MORRIS & COMPANY, INC. . 35 West Stst st, New York, N.Y. 


er, Anthony Donato, Karel Jirak, I 
Sowerby and Alexander Tcherepnin 


Roy Underwood, head of the m 
department at Michigan State Univ 
sity, was elected president of the 
tional Association for Music Ther 
at the annual meeting of the Assoc 
tion held last October in Topeka, | 
sas. Prof. Underwood was one of t| 
founders of the Music Therapy As} 
ciation. 


| 
Walter Gieseking, internationa: 
known German concert pianist, died) 
London following an emergency ope) 
tion, on October 26, at the age of ¢ 
His last appearance in America 
last March when he made a tour of t 
weeks. Herr Gieseking had been injur 
in a bus crash in December 1955, n 
Stuttgart, Germany, in which his w) 
lost her life. He was considered one. 
the foremost pianists of his time a) 
was known especially for his interp 
tation of Debussy and other French i) 
pressionistic composers. 


Leonard Bernstein has been 
pointed to share conducting responsih 
ities of the New York Philharmon: 
Symphony Orchestra with Dimitri N 
tropoulos for the season 1957-1958. T 
two will be principal conductors wi 
a number of others to serve as gu 
conductors. Bernstein has frequently. 
peared in the past as guest conduc 
of the Philharmonic-Symphony. 


Carl Anton Wirth’s Idlewood C 
certo for Saxophone and Orchestra 
given its world premiére last Octo 
when it was the feature of the openi 
program of the Chattanooga Sympho 
Orchestra conducted by Julius Heg 
Sigurd Rascher, noted saxophone v 
tuoso, was the soloist. 


Msgr. Lorenzo Perosi, composer 
religious music and one of the m 
revered and popular figures at the Va 
can, died in Vatican City, on Octob 
12, at the age of 83. He was the co 
poser of eleven major oratorios, mo 
than thirty masses, and more than 2 
psalms, hymns and other sacred wor 
In 1902 he was appointed by Pope L 
XIII as lifetime director of the Sistit 
Choir and Vatican music service. 


The ‘‘Toccata Giocosa’”’ by Gardn| 
Read, professor of orchestration ar 
composition at Boston University’s C 
lege of Music, was performed on OQ 
tober 25 and 26 by the New York Ph 
harmonic- Symphony Orchestra, co 
ducted by Dimitri Mitropoulos. T 
“Toccata Giocosa” was commission 
by the Louisville (Ky.) Symphony - 
1953. 


r 


John Hand, operatic and concert te 
or and founder-conductor of the Ne 
York Light Opera Guild, died sudden 
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»: Ridgewood, New Jersey, on October 
K at the age of 70. He maintained 
yudios in New York City and at Ridge- 


jjood. He was active in the concert and 
\oera field. 


jie late Samuel Grimson has been pre- 
mted to the Juilliard School of Music 
be added to its instrument collection. 
| will be used on special occasions by 
culty members and perhaps by stu- 
akonts. 


iN. Lindsay Norden, composer, ar- 
nger, choral director, died near Phil- 
|lelphia on November 3, following a 
[idden illness at Rodeph Shalom Con- 
begation in Philadelphia, where he 
‘hd been organist and choirmaster for 
: L years. He was formerly conductor of 
‘e Reading (Pa.) Choral Society, the 
‘rahms Chorus of Philadelphia, and the 
termantown Symphony Orchestra. 


The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 

layed the opening concert of its United 
tates tour éarly in November to an en- 
‘husiastic audience in Washington, D.C. 
‘he orchestra was conducted by André 
‘tluytens, who is sharing podium duties 
‘ the tour with Carl Schuricht. 


h Jacob Weinberg, composer, pianist, 
wacher, died in New York City on 
lovember 2, at the age of 77. He was 
jaternationally known for his Jewish 
lsligious works. He also was the com- 
oa of many songs and several orato- 
ios. An opera, “Hechalutz’ (“The 
"ioneers”), won the $1,000 first prize 
{ the International Music Contest at 
ne Philadelphia Sesquicentennial Ex- 
osition in 1926. 


dl 


, Gerhard J. Wuensch, a faculty mem- 
er of Jordan College of Music, Butler 
Jniversity, Indianapolis, Indiana, is the 
minner of the $1,000 Benjamin Award 
‘{ 1956. The award is given annually 
hrough the Symphony Society of the 
North Carolina Symphony Orchestra 
or the best composition of restful na- 
ure. Dr. Wuensch, a native of Vienna, 
Austria, came to the United States on a 
‘ulbright Award to teach at the Uni- 
ersity of Texas. His winning composi- 
ion is Nocturne for Orchestra in F 
ninor. 


Rae Robertson, internationally known 

oncert pianist and member of the two 
iano team of Bartlett and Robertson, 
lied in Los Angeles on November 4, 
tthe age of 63. Mr. Robertson, a na- 
ive of Scotland, and his wife Ethel 
Jartlett, had toured widely both in 
\merica and abroad for the past twenty 
ears. He and his wife were both stu- 
lents of Tobias Matthay in London. 


Florence Berggren, Philadelphia 
oice teacher, has been appointed to the 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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| A Guarnerius violin that belonged to 


Greater progress for pupils! 


Greater success for teachers! 


The Baldwin 
Model 45 Organ 


complete with built-in amplification 


Organ study and organ teaching are the 
fastest growing fields in music today. The 
Model 45 is the ideal organ for home or 
studio, adaptable to either popular or 
classical music. It offers a full selection of 
stops in all four organ tone families— 
Diapason, Flute, String and Reed. 

No special installation necessary, the 
Model 45 is complete in itself with built- 
in amplification. Where desired, standard 
Baldwin auxiliary tone equipment may 
be added with ease. 

Compare this magnificent organ with 
others costing far more. Visit your 
Baldwin dealer for details. 


Two full 61 note manuals, 25 pedals! 
Standard organ controls! 


19 independent stops, 
four couplers! 


Selective vibratos! 


+ > > 


Baldwin Percussion Ensemble 
optional at extra cost! 


%* Traditionally fine Baldwin tone 
quality! 

%* As little as $225.00 down delivers 
the Baldwin Model 45 to your home! 


FINANCING: The Baldwin Piano Com- 
pany will finance your purchase of any 
Baldwin-built piano or organ. For com- 
plete details of this unique Manufacturer- 
Customer Finance Plan, ask your Bald- 
win dealer or write to: 


The Baldwin Piano Co., Organ Division, Dept. E-17 


Haldwin 


PIANOS © ORGANS 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


NAME 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

Please send information on: 

( The new Model 45 Baldwin Electronic Organ 
( Other electronic organs built by Baldwin 


Iam interested in [J teaching organ [( studying organ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
7 (C0 Baldwin's unique Manufacturer-Customer Finance Plan 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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At The Ballet 
by Irving Deakin 
Reviewed by Bernard Rogers 


The tale of Ballet in America recalls 
one of its favorite plots: the wanderer 
richly transformed at the touch of for- 
tune’s staff. Not that the dance is se- 
cure and safe from want; no art-form 
is that. But a few decades have seen it 
move (in this country) from the nar- 
row ring of elite- sophistication to a 
healthier span of popular approval. As 
the present book, which deals with the 
art as a universal form, makes clear, 
such a complex and costly mechanism 
can never pay its way except at the 
cost of fatal compromise. From this 
impasse there seems only one escape— 
subsidy: city, state or Federal. The 
author holds that view, and we agree. 

Mr. Deakin, who was born in Eng- 
land, studied at the Royal College of 
music under such masters as Sir Henry 
Wood and Vaughan Williams. The 
larger portion of his career has been 
spent in the sphere of ballet, both 
abroad and in this country, of which 
he is now a citizen. 

Mr. Deakin’s book is addressed to 
the potential ballet-goer; in lesser part 
it is designed to inform the would-be 
* dancer. His sketch is lightly brushed, 
but its span is wide and its tone is not 
superficial. His palette includes some 
sombre colors (along with a few in 
brighter key), particularly as it deals 
with the savage sacrifices imposed upon 
the student of ballet. The rewards are 
thin for all but a handful of the gifted 
and fortunate. According to his figures, 
at least eighty per cent of the corps de 
ballet-—members of the American Guild 
of Musical Artists—receive less than 
$2,000 a year. And this after many 
years of relentless training, for labors 
performed, under the harsh conditions 
of almost constant touring. Further, the 
dancer must, as this author puts it 
- “expect to retire... at an age when 
workers in other professional fields can 
scarcely be said to be more than well 
launched.” 

As a trained musician the author 
places marked emphasis on music’s réle 
in the ballet scheme, and discusses with 
relish the part played by the conductor. 
Speaking of Sir Thomas Beecham 
(plainly his favorite) he composes a 
pretty rhapsody complete with bright 
percussion, 

The chapter headings give a view of 
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the book’s scope; here are some: A 
Brief History of Ballet. The Training 
of the Dancer. The Technique of the 
Dancer. Choreography and Choreog- 
raphers. Décor. Must Ballet Tell a 
Story? Subsidy Must Come! Ballet in 
America. 

For some reason the author chooses 
io cry down opera in order to elevate 
his favorite art. But it is time to retire 
the fussy notion of lumbering Venuses 
and robust Mimis. 

A group of illustrations portrays ce- 
lebrities of the dance and settings of a 
number of recent productions. Espe- 
cially useful are the Glossary of Ballet 
Terms and the Discography of Ballet 
Music, although nothing dates more 
quickly than the latter. Mr. Deakin’s 
writing is level, earnest and—often— 
sedative. The small type in which the 
text is set does not help the cause. 


Thomas Nelson $3.75 


Record Ratings, 
The Music Library 
Associatien’s Index of 
Record Reviews 


Compiled by Kurtz Myers 
Edited by Richard S. Hill 


Reviewed by Alexander L. Ringer 


Suppose a conscientious person de- 
sires to make somebody, possibly him- 
self, a present of a good recording of 
Tchaikovski’s “Pathétique.” An easy 
task? Try it once, if you never have, 
and you will find yourself helplessly 
confused by no less than twenty-one 
listings in the current Schwann LP cata- 
logue, each and every one “the last 
word in HI-FI” and a “superb perform- 
ance” according to its proud manufac- 
turer. Yet, music librarians make a 
scant living facing such dilemmas daily. 
This is why for the past eight years the 
Music Library Association has devoted 
a major part of its quarterly publica- 
tion, Notes, to an index of current rec- 
ord reviews. To make this invaluable 
material more easily and generally ac- 
cessible, its compiler, Mr. Kurtz Myers, 
chief of the music and drama dept. of 
the Detroit Public Library, and the 
editor of Notes, Mr. Richard S. Hill, 
head of the reference section of the mu- 
sic division in the Library of Congress, 
have produced this handy and—consid- 
ering its size and quality—incredibly 
cheap volume. 


Before buying his Tchaikovski recc 
our imaginary customer may now tt 
to the appropriate page in the alph} 
betical list of composers, where he 
find fourteen listings of the comp 
tion, performed by as many differe} 
ensembles and conductors. With e 
entry go a few simple symbols to in 
cate whether the competent reviewer 
such and such periodical thought 
performance excellent, adequate, 
inadequate. Depending on the amo 
of attention the recording originally 
ceived, up to ten or more opinions 
lected from twenty-eight American a 
foreign publications may appear. 
popular instances like the Tchaikovs 
symphony two. or three performance 
usually obtained uniformly favora 
comments. Taking his cues from they 
the prospective purchaser can then | 
ten to these few issues and let his pe 
sonal tastes determine the final choic 


The alphabetical listing of compose 
and their works is followed by a sé 
tion that covers composite releases a 
cording to manufacturer’s names al 
numbers. Where appropriate, the pr 
ceding alphabetical part refers to t] 
composite release in question. The 
pended index of performers provid 
an additional reference tool. Final 
since Notes continues to feature t 
quarterly installments, a permane 
supplement is actually available on 
“Day as you go” basis, which will u 
doubtedly induce many a record coll 
tor to join the growing number of su 
scribers to this fine periodical. In 
present form Record Ratings is esse 
tially complete through the beginnir 
of 1955. Prices of recordings given a 
those listed by manufacturers just b 
fore the “break” in the market at th 
time. 


All this and much more pertinent i 
formation appears in the concise a 
occasionally witty preface which carri 
the unmistakable imprints of Mr. Hil 
characteristic pen. In the editor’s wor 
“absolute consistency can be very e 
pensive to achieve.” Indeed, grateful 
we are for this remarkable achieveme 
in accuracy and economy, we readi 
swallow a novei listing like Indy, Vi 
cent D’, although the composer is ge 
erally known as D’Indy, Vincent, an 
we merely note regretfully the occi 
sional absence of a worthwhile real 
ing, for example the fine performance 
of Palestrina’s Missa Papae Marcelli 
Epic. The Music Library Associati 
and its two hard working member) 
Messrs. Myers and Hill, as well a 
Crown Publishers, are to be congrat 
lated with a job well done, and yo 
Mr. Musical Public, with this unpar 
leled opportunity to save yourself mu 
trouble and money at what amounts 
little more than nominal cost. 


Crown Publishers Inc. $9. 
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Admittedly, we're prejudiced on be- 
half of Bundy Resonite Clarinets. 
But, facts are facts: Bundys help your 
students learn faster and do more 
to help your bands sound better. 

If we seem a bit too enthusiastic, 
you can easily check the truth of 
what we say. Simply ask those 
who do the playing—the youngsters 
themselves. They'll tell you Bundys 
are better, even though they won't 
know why. But you'll know, from 
the tone they produce, from the 
way the key action responds, from 
the almost instant improvement in 
intonation. 

Obviously, such happy results as 
these are the reasons why more 
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bandmasters start their beginners 
on Bundys than on any other two 
brands combined. As we say, we're 
prejudiced, but the band directors 
who showed this overwhelming 
preference in a recent nationwide 
poll had no vested interests but the 
progress of their students. 

Some of the features which make 
Bundy Clarinets best for you and 
your students are listed here. But, 
a trial is the real convincer. Your 
Selmer dealer will gladly supply one 
for you to test, without obligation. 
See him soon. Meanwhile, for some 
‘mighty interesting reading, mail the 
coupon for detailed information 
about all the Bundy features. 


Bundy Resonite Clarinets, 
Color -Buile, 


Go toa 
Youngster 
for the tru 


BUNDY RESONITE Bb, ALTO 

AND BASS CLARINET FEATURES: 

Clarinet bodies are plastic, unexcelled for 
acoustical properties. Heat, cold, moisture 
won't crack them or seriously affect playability. 

Nickel plated keys, designed especially for 
students, are heavier than normal to resist 
bending and breaking under inexpert handling. 
Keys are sculptured for young fingers, mounted 
on high posts for easy leverage. Entire mecha- 
nism is simply designed, sturdily built. 

Alto and Bass have one-piece body; tone 
holes are placed just where they should be for 
most accurate intonation. Center-joint key 
mechanism is eliminated; key jamming and 
regulation troubles are avoided. Exclusive 
Rocker octave-key mechanism gives positive 
closing even when pad thickness varies. 


Se ee ee ee + 
SELMER, Elkhart, Indiana DEPT. E-11 N | 
Please send FREE brochure describing QV] 
Bundy Resonite Bb, Alto and Bass Clarinets. | 
NAME 
ADDRESS | 
CITY ZONE ESTATE 
TITLE a 
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ae Music offers the best in Piano Publications 


0% serecores 
seseseneseseueatatatetotenntseseocnnssseenanseseonatseseoee 


Shae Barth 


—selects and edits piano classics ..... 


KEYBOARD HARMONY OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
15 short piano pieces by outstanding composer — musicians of 
the 17th century, transcribed and edited by HANS BARTH. 
These attractive compositions lay the foundation for the further 
study of the works of Bach, Handel and others. 1.00 complete 

THE CARMAN’S. WHISTLE—William Byrd—Edited by 

Hans Barth 
THE HAND ORGAN MAN-—P. 

by Hans Barth 
MAZURKA —P. I. Tschaikowsky—Edited by Hans Barth . 
POLKA—P. |. Tschaikowsky—Edited by Hans Barth .... 


DOO IODC OOOOH ODP PRIORI OPQ PLL LPL ILLES IOI OOOO OOOO OID 


Richard MeClanahan 


HARMONIC STUDY EDITIONS 

Technically brilliant study editions from distinctive 18th century 
compositions, each with the harmonic framework arranged as an 
optional secgnd piano part. Eminent musicians, educators and 
adjudicators acclaim these publications as the finest approach to 
the study of phrasing and expression. Compositions available 
separately include: 
@ SOLFEGGIETTO 

from Musikalisches. Vielerly 

by C. P. E. Bach 

@ PRESTO from SONATA IN C 

MINOR 

by G. B. Pescetti 


@ SONATA PER CEMBALO 
by Leonardo Leo 

e GIGA 
by Leonardo Leo 

@ TWO-PART INVENTION No. 8 
by J. S. Bach 

75¢ each 
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A Brilliant Work of Majestic | Splendor! 
LAURENTIAN RHAPSODY by Isabel Mason 


Ideally suited as both a recital and teaching piece. .... $1.00 


Pupils are sailing right though... 


the new 


ADA RICHTER 
PIANO COURSE 


From all over the country teachers = 
report that students are finding the 
clarity, logical layout, coherence, 
absence of barriers... the great EASE of this fine method 
. has set them on a true course of smooth sailing! 


° Easy ° Clear 
~- je. __* Effective * Comprehensive 
SSSH= + Entertainin Contemporary 


=~_ 
Fes wae 


for the Student for the Teacher 


Pre-School Book 60¢ + Books I, I, III (Early Beginner) 75¢, Book IV (Early 
Beginner) $1.00 »* “Keyboard Games” (Supplementary material to be used with 
last half of Book I, and all of Book Il) 75¢ + “Adventures At The Keyboard” 
(Supplementary material to be used with all of Books III and IV) $1.00 + Book I 
(Older Beginner) $1.25 » “Keyboard Techniques for the Older Beginner (Supple- 
mentary material) $1.00 


See it at your dealer, without delay 


M. WITMARK & SONS - 619 WEST 54th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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faculty of the Juilliard School of Musil} 
New York City. She will continue 
teach in Philadelphia with one or t 
days each week devoted to her work 
the Juilliard School. 


COMPETITIONS 
(For details, write to sponsors listec| 


The Church of the Ascension annué 
anthem competition. Award of $100 wit 
publication and first performance at ay 
Ascension Festival Service May 2%] 
1957. Deadline March 1, 1957. Detail 
from Secretary, Anthem Contest, 1 
West 11th Street, New York 11, N. 7 


Mu Sigma, honorary music society @ 
Washington Square College and Gradu 
ate School of Arts and Sciences of Nev 
York University — second annual com 
position contest. Winning work will b 
played in May 1957 at the Mario: 
Bauer Concert. Deadline: December 1 
1956. Details from Mu Sigma, Roow 
318 Main Building, New York Unive 
sity, New York 3, N.Y. 


ap 


Queen Elizabeth of Belgium Inter 
national Competition for composers 
Two categories: (A) Symphonic work 
and (B) chamber works. Awards Cla 

, $3,000; $1,500 and $1,000; Class 
$2,000; $1,200; and $800. Deadlin) 
March 1, 1957. Details from M. Marce 
Cuvelier, Directeur General du Cor 


Arts, 11 Rue Baa Horta, Brussel 
Belgium. 


The American Bandmasters Associa 
tion, co-operating with “Uniforms b 
Ostwald,” offers a prize of $500 for 
band composition. Deadline for entries 
February 1, 1957. Details from Lt. Col 
William F. Santlemann, 2907 Nortt 
Edison Street, Arlington 7, Virginia. 


Fifth Annual Student Composers R 
dio Awards sponsored by Broadcas 
Music, Inc., and BMI Canada Limited} 
Awards totalling $14,000. Deadline Feb 
ruary 15, 1957. Details from Russel 
Sanjek, Director of SCRA _ Project: 
Broadcast Music, Inc.,589 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania Federation of Music 
Clubs nineteenth composition contest 
1956-1957. Awards of $50.00 in each o 
three classes: 1. A Song for Wedding 
2, Two Strings and Piano; 3. Pian 
Suite (3 numbers). For native or resi. 
dent Pennsylvanians only. Closing date 
January 15, 1957. Details from Mrs. M 
Jack London, 5627 Callowhill Street 
Pittsburgh 6, Pennsylvania. | 
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L O)n JANUARY 26 there will take place in Phila- 
ae delphia an event unique in the musical life of that 
.jistoric city—a concert celebrating the one hundredth 
jpirthday of the famed Academy of Music—home of the 
orld renowned Philadelphia Orchestra. How best to com- 
yemorate such an event? None else than a gala concert 
iy the Philadelphia Orchestra with 
wprtur Rubinstein, Marian Ander- 
‘lon, Isaac Stern and Hilde Gueden 
‘pining Maestro Eugene Ormandy 
sted his distinguished group. This 
late is exactly one hundred years 
coin the day the Academy first 
ajpened its doors with a ball and 
yausical promenade attended by 
xpading citizens and music lovers 
vif pre-Civil-War Philadelphia. 
a) The “Academy” was designed 
‘“triginally as an opera house; in 
“fact, when completed in 1856 the 
‘scademy was the first large music 
“hall in America designed primarily 
“Ls a home of opera. It was built at 
cost of $240,000. 
u) On the evening of January 26, 
#857, the Academy welcomed 
‘Philadelphians to its first func- 
ion, a “grand ball and promenade 
joncert,” thronged by the city’s 
‘eading citizens and music lovers. 
t was planned to open the Acad- 
‘my on January 17, but a terrific 


he ball until the 26th. 
| The history of the Academy is marked by a long series 
f “firsts.” It is interesting to recount some of the most 
mportant. The first performance in America of Verdi’s 
ypera, “Il Trovatore,” was given in the Academy on 
"ebruary 25, 1857, with the famous Mme. Marietta 
Jazzaniga as prima donna. (A bust of this pioneer of 
‘\cademy prima donnas occupies a niche in the wall of 
the stairway to the balcony.) Appearing with Gazzaniga 
were the popular tenor, Pasquale Brignoli; the baritone, 


Cm cca cs 

(The courteous co-operation of Al Paul Lefton Co., Inc., 
n supplying material for this article is greatly appreciated. 
—Ed. note) 
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shown in old en- 
“History of Phila- 
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Philadelphia’s 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
, ... One Hundredth Anniversary 


: by Gordon McCombs 


Alessandro Amodio and the contralto, Zoe Aldini. 

Other famous operas, besides “Il Trovatore,” that had 
their first United States performances in the Academy 
were “Hamlet” in 1872, “Aida” in 1873, “Lohengrin” in 
1874, and “Flying Dutchman” in 1876. 

Verdi’s “La Traviata,” with Mme. Gazzaniga interpret- 
ing the role of Violetta, was pre- 
sented in the Academy on March 
13, 1857, marking the first com- 
plete performance of this opera 
before a Philadelphia audience. 

Fifty-five performances of opera 
were given during the Academy’s 
first season. Philadelphians heard 
“La Traviata’ nine times,” “Linda 
di Chamouni” six times, and “Il 
Trovatore” and “Lucrezia Borgia” 
each five times. 

The first long-distance transmis- 
sion of music by electricity was 
achieved on April 13, 1877, when 
an audience in the Academy lis- 
tened, through amplifiers, to a con- 
cert sent from New York by tele- 
phone. 

The first Philadelphia Charity 
Ball was held in the Academy on 
February 1, 1881. 

The first auditorium in Philadel- 
phia to use electricity was the 
Academy of Music. This was in 
1885. 

Caruso (Continued on Page 40) 


Intermission time at a recent opera 
performance in the Academy of Music. 


Audience as 
graving from 
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The story of ROY HARRIS 


—American Composer—part two 


by Nicolas Slonimsky 


Lov HARRIS began to compose late in life, but 

he amply made up for his late start, producing a 
staggering quantity of material: symphonies, instrumental 
concertos, chamber music of all descriptions, choral 
works, sonatas, piano pieces. Some of these works are 
definitely American in subject matter: an overture, “When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home”; a symphonic elegy, 
“Farewell to Pioneers”; “Whitman Triptych,” for wo- 
men’s voices; ““American Creed,” for chorus and orches- 
tra; “Folksong Symphony,” for chorus and orchestra; 
“Songs of Democracy,” for mixed chorus and orchestra; 
“American Ballads,” for piano; “What So Proudly We 
Hail,” a ballet; “Kentucky Spring,” for orchestra; and 
“Cumberland Concerto.” Other works are in austere 
classical forms: Soliloquy and Dance for viola and piano, 
string quartets and a string quintet, chockful of fugues 
and passacaglias. There are also works of a functional 
nature, written for special occasions, such as the “Time 
Suite” for a radio performance according to specifications 
as to duration, and a piece for flute and string quartet 
entitled “Four Minutes and Twenty Seconds,” composed 
to fill out an extra side of a phonograph recording of his 
First Symphony. 

From the very beginning of his career, Roy Harris had 
a strong faith in his star: “I hope to become a really 
great composer,” he wrote to a friend at a time when 
hardly anybody knew his name. He felt happy after the 
completion of every work, and he frankly expressed his 
satisfaction. “I have finished two movements of my Fifth 
Symphony,” he wrote in one of his effusive letters, “and 
it is wonderful beyond my wildest hopes.” 

In the spring of 1933, Roy Harris met Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, the ardent champion of so many American com- 
posers. He asked Harris to write a work for him. “I would 
love to. What do you want?” asked Harris. “J vant a big 
symphony from the Vest,” Koussevitzky replied. 

The Big Symphony from the West was soon ready and 
Harris entitled it “Symphony: 1933.” Koussevitzky per- 
formed it both in Boston and New York. The reaction of 
the critics was mixed, but there was no mistaking the im- 
pression that this symphony made on young American 
musicians. This was the first real modern American 
symphony; it was soon recorded by Columbia, and the 
name of Harris became a synonym for aggressive musical 
Americanism. To be sure, the American quality in this 
symphony was not explicit: there were no jazz rhythms, 
and no quotations from folksongs, but there was a 
melodic sweep, a harmonic freedom, and perhaps a cer- 
tain awkwardness in handling the materials that sug- 
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gested an original utterance. Harris wrote a lengthy 
gram note for it, as if to explain himself to the pu 
This irritated several critics who resented being tol 
advance what they were to think of the music, but i 
later works Harris doggedly continued to explain hi 
reiterating the theme of musical Americanism, remin 
the readers of the fact that he was born on Lincoln’s 
day, and re-asserting his determination to write m 
that is not imitatively European, but authentically na 

Harris reached a peak of symphonic popularity — 
his Third Symphony, brought out by Koussevitzky i 
spring of 1939. The reviews were not unanimous, 
fellow composers expressed their unbounded enthusi; 
William Schuman wrote: “This symphony seems t 
an extraordinary work. Its melodic material reveals 
again Harris’ remarkable gifts. It has dramatic fire a 
definite sense of direction which gives it great po 
Leonard Bernstein described the work as “beautifully 
portioned, eloquent, restrained, and affecting.” 

Conductors, other than Koussevitzky, became inter 
in the new work. The grand climax came when Tosc 
put it on his program with the NBC Symphony Orch: 
in the spring of 1940. Leonard Bernstein conducted 
Germany and in Israel. Eugene Goossens conducted 
Australia. The G. Schirmer Company accepted the s 
for publication. Koussevitzky recorded it. 

Although the Third Symphony is Harris’ most pop 
work, he himself prefers his Fifth, a work of great c 
lative power and rhythmic intensity. The Fourth 
phony was a choral work titled “Folksong Sympho 
The Sixth Symphony had its inspiration in Lincoln 
its four movements were symbolic of Lincoln’s strug; 
Awakening, Conflict, Dedication, Affirmation. The Sev 
had no programmatic design, but expressed an Ameri 
idea in a more abstract way. 

The Seventh Symphony was recorded by Ormandy 
the Philadelphia Orchestra in 1955 by Columbia, and 
old Koussevitzky disk of the First Symphony, re-recor 
on a long-playing disk, was issued with the Seventh Sy 
phony on the other side. The contrast between the t 
symphonies, separated by twenty years of creative eva 
tion, was striking. The First Symphony was unabashee 
effusive, an early revelation of a natural talent striv 
for self-expression. The Seventh was philosophical in 
cohesive force, and universal in its message. But the k 
ship between the two works was plain and immediat 
recognizable. There was the familiar Harrisian exuber 
of rhythmic flow, the strong melodic stream, the mass 
harmonic accumulations (Continued on Page 4 
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| First Grade Violin Class, Shibuya Elementary School, Tokyo. 


i 
ti) Irving Cheyette, at present professor of music and education, University 
i’ Buffalo, spent the academic year of 1954-55 in Japan as Fulbright 
yr ofessor of Music Education at the Tokyo University of Arts. (See ETUDE 
|zptember and October, 1955) He had abundant opportunities to observe at 
,ose hand the school music educational facilities of the country, about which 
I especially writes here——Ed. Note) 
= fice MY RETURN from Japan where I served as Fulbright Pro- 

fessor of Music Education at the Tokyo University of Arts during 


sve academic year 1954-55, I have frequently been asked, “What kind of 


sjusic education do they have in Japan?” This question has prompted 


= 


2e preparation of this article. 

Introduction of Western Music to Japan 

., Western music, that is, Occidental music in distinction to Oriental 
Pe was introduced to Japan through the instigation of the Emperor 
;leiji—who was instrumental in Westernizing Japan—when he invited 
ie distinguished American music educator Luther Whiting Mason, son 
the founder of music education in American schools, to come to Japan 
pr three years beginning in 1880. Mr. Mason brought 13 pianos to Japan, 
Jhere he helped to establish the Academy of Music, which later became 
)n integral part of the Tokyo University of Arts. Mr. Mason also invited 
iany distinguished performing musicians, pianists, vocalists, and teach- 
jrs of orchestral instruments and composition, largely from German and 
}rench conservatories, to become resident members of the Faculty to 
2ach Japanese musicians to perform and sing Western music. 

He also gave courses in music methods, and quite naturally, introduced 
Japan the melodies of Stephen Foster and George F’. Root, with tests 
jranslated into Japanese. Today, these composers are still among the most 
')opular with the children of Japan, and a picture of Stephen Foster hangs 
1 almost every music room in Japanese schools. Japanese composers 
‘ave imitated the style of melody writing and harmonic construction of 
‘oster and Root, and many of the Japanese school music texts are replete 
rith melodies that are reminiscent of the songs of these American com- 
iosers. In addition, Auld Lang Syne has proven to be very popular 
yecause of its pentatonic construction, and it has become the Alma Mater 
ong, with Japanese texts, of course, for innumerable schools throughout 


apan. 
' Mr. Mason left a legacy of great interest in Western music, with 


mphasis on American influence in methods of teaching in public schools, 
ut of German influence in the preparation of performing musicians, 
ince most of the technical musicians and composers were Germans. Mr. 
Mason’s piano is still in the Dean’s office in the University, and the orig- 
nal building of the Academy of Music is still in operation, although a 
ew building has recently been constructed. 

! One of the surprising facts to foreigners visiting Japanese schools is 
hat only Western music is taught in the schools, with international nota- 
ion. If children want to study Oriental music on the traditional instru- 
ments such as the Koto (Japanese 13 stringed (Continued on Page 50) 
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by IRVING CHEYETTE 


Mr. Cheyette studying the Samisen with Prof. Kikuoka 
of the University of Arts. 


Louis Moreau Gottschalk 


_.. First American 
Concert-Pianist 


by Jeanne Behrend 


(Arve SEVERAL DECADES of neglect, the music 

of Louis Moreau Gottschalk is again attracting 
attention. During the last few years, there have been signs 
of a revival—an occasional magazine article, an LP pot- 
pourri “Cakewalk” conducted by Eugene Ormandy, and 
lecture-recitals by the writer. Now, Eugene List’s recording 
of his piano music has just been issued by Vanguard, a 
similar record soon will be released by M-G-M, already 
heralded by Presser’s edition of Gottschalk’s music, both 
by the writer. 

What is needed now is an edition of his journal, Notes 
of a Pianist, out of print and scarce. This entertaining 
chronicle has been a source of information to researchers 
in Americana coming under the peculiar spell of Gotts- 
chalk’s personality—many-faceted, mercurial, sometimes 
baffling. If republished, it would gain many readers. 
Historians would see mid-19th century America through 
the eyes of a concert pianist educated abroad, observing 

his own country with a detachment not always possible 
in a native American. 

It was his privilege to travel almost the length and 
breadth of the United States during a particularly crucial 
period of its history: from 1853 to 1856, from 1862 to 
1865. His impressions have been commented upon by 
various critics and musicologists—in fact, many different 
Gottschalks emerge from their accounts. There is the 16- 
year-old lad hailed by Chopin as “king of pianists,” 
exciting France, Switzerland and Spain with his Creole 
compositions, already both a pioneer in American popular 
music and a cultural ambassador. There is the matinée 
idol. To this writer he is an important figure between two 
flowerings of American music, who, in an entertainment 
field dominated by opera, minstrel shows. and lectures, 
helped to create a new audience for piano recitals. Another 
writer sees him principally as a Latin American, stressing 
his maternal ancestors of St. Domingo, his childhood in 
a town assailed by Caribbean rhythms, his visits to the 
West Indies, and his last four years skirting most of the 
outer rim of South America. To still another, he is a 
tragic example of a talent frittered away. All these legends 
are more or less available and largely true. But they do 
not tell the whole story. Once the journal is republished, 
the next task is a biography telling not only what he ob- 
served and what he did or did not accomplish, but what 
he was. It is not enough to see his world through his eyes. 
Seeing into them, we might see him. 

The veiled eyes, however, so devastating to his female 
admirers, do not invite the direct gaze. The journal tells 
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just so much and no more. Possibly it underwent revisi« 
through the translation of his brother-in-law and the e 
ing of his sister. Yet there remain some slightly purp 
passages in a language then not hospitable to them. V 
could conclude that Gottschalk was reticent about tl 
women who really mattered to him. We surmise, too, th 
often they were the pursuers rather than the pursued. 
the time Gottschalk was writing his journal, he had 

rived at a singular deadness of heart. 

Gottschalk was essentially a lonely man. This is not 
imply he was anti-social; on the contrary, he was a delig 
ful companion. But it must have been a self-imposed lon 
liness that made of him a restless wanderer. Econom 
necessity, of course, brought long and arduous conce 
tours, but not so urgently as time went on. He could ha 
settled somewhere to teach, or he might have retreated 
the quieter tempo of Europe, once his success here w 
assured. But he was not a teacher, he was a showm 
And he was not a European, he was incurably an Ame 
can, this aristocratic, half-Jewish Creole who preferred 
speak and write in French, who took pride in the Unit 
States while ridiculing its mores, who defended Americ 
democracy while finding it just a little too democratic. 
might be true that an insatiable curiosity about Ameri 
drove him on, but one senses also a hidden unrest. 
railed against his nomadic existence in accents tru 
pathetic. But he did nothing to change it. 

A more familiar charge of laissez faire concerns his a} 
parent failure to change the public taste. He did not pla 
in public the works of Bach and Beethoven or those of 
contemporaries Chopin and Schumann. But then—w 
else did, at that time, anywhere? Only a few embattle 
souls like Clara Schumann. The primary task facing Got 
chalk in the United States was to get people to come 
hear him at all. Away from large cities, they resented pa 
ing a whole dollar just to see a man cross a bare stage 
play on’a piano—a strangely chilling scene sometim 
even today. After the fiasco of his first New England tou 
he knew it was sink or swim. He was the sole financi. 
support of his mother and several younger brothers an 
sisters. At the suggestion of his faithful publisher Williat 
Hall, he started a vogue for his own compositions. The 
formed the major part of his programs, much to the disgu 
of certain critics. Gottschalk defended this practice: “ 
Thackeray was lecturing to you would you complain th: 
he gave you Thackeray, and would it not be absurd if } 
recounted to you the passages of Hamlet or Othello whic 
any actor could recite to you? (Continued on Page 48 
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fa) FEW YEARS BEFORE the end of the 18th cen- 
“| tury — probably in 1798—a dabbler in music 
“tmed William Little submitted a manuscript tune book 
| the Uranian Society of Philadelphia. There were 
"Vera reasons why the endorsement of this particular 
“jasical society was especially wanted by the compiler. 
“ist, he was a Philadelphian and probably a member of 
1s Society himself.-Second, a quotable favorable opinion 
puld help to sell copies once the book was published. And 
ird and most important, the Uranians were zealously 
“dicated to “promoting the knowledge of psalmody” and 
2 outstanding feature of Little’s manuscript seems to 
“ve been his presentation of an untested “new method of 
‘hehing sacred harmony.” 

‘On August 15, 1798, a committee appointed by the 
‘heiety to study the tune book 
“ought in its report. Of “a 
“nging Book, entitled, ‘THE 
7ASY INSTRUCTOR,’ BY 
_ILLIAM LITTLE” the gentle- 
‘en of the committee stated: 
‘That having carefully ex- 
mined the same, they find it 
pntains a well digested system 
{{ principles and rules, and a 
‘idicious selection of tunes: 
ind from the improvement of 
Javing only four significant 


| ck aoe : 
jaaracters, indicating, at sight, 


i} : 
jie names of the notes, . . . this 
sok is considered easier to be 
arned than any we have seen. 
.. The Committee are of opinion 
jae Author merits the patronage 
jad encouragement of all friends 
)» Church Music. 
Little could scarcely have hoped for a more whole- 
jsarted endorsement for his new “Easy Instructor.” 
Nevertheless, more than four years passed before “The 
asy Instructor” appeared in print. During those years, 
little had paired up with one William Smith, who is 
liven as co-author on the first edition title page. Smith 
las probably responsible for the choice of music, while 
iittle contributed his ingenious notation. 
It would seem that Little got small profit and little joy 
irom his brain-child. Few copies of the 1802 New York 


idition were sold, and Smith appears to have given him 
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James C. Wyeth 


Shape Notes, 
New England Music, 
and White Spirituals 


by IRVING LOWENS 


plenty of trouble. In 1803, “The Easy Instructor” copy- 
right, of which he was sole owner, was twice infringed, 
first by the prominent singing master and compiler, 
Andrew Law, and second through the publication of a 
tune book entitled “The Easy Instructor,” Part I[I—com- 
piled by “William Smith & Co.” Smith to all appearances 
not only brazenly pirated Little’s catchy title and imagina- 
tive pedagogical help, but added insult to injury by re- 
ducing his associate to the unenviable status of an 
anonymous “& Co.!” 

Soon afterwards, Little rid himself of his unhappy tie 
to Smith and his interest in “The Easy Instructor” at a 
single stroke by selling the copyright, probably considered 
by him just about valueless, to a trio of Albany, New York 
printers. No doubt he thought himself fortunate to find 
customers, but Daniel Steele and the twin 
brothers Charles R. and George Webster, new 
owners of the property, quickly demonstrated 
his error by proceeding to make a tidy for- 
tune from the sale of the book. 

While it was Steele’s editorial acumen that 
brought about “The Easy Instructor’s” tre- 
mendous popularity, it was William Little’s 
shape notes that determined the crucial im- 
portance of the tune book in the subsequent 
development of American sacred music. In 
devising his “new method,” Little was try- 
ing to solve a problem to which we have not 
as yet found a campletely satisfactory answer: 
how does one go about teaching a beginner 
to read vocal music at sight quickly and 
well? To simplify the complex learning proc- 
ess, he invented a notation in which pitch, 
time, scale relationship, and syllable name 
were combined into a unified, easily compre- 
hended whole. His idea, so obvious that 
one cannot help wonder why no one had thought of it 
before, was merely to use a differently shaped note head to 
represent each of the syllables used in solmization-—in 
every other respect, he retained the characteristics of 
orthodox notation. As the Lancashire Sol-Fa system was 
then standard in America (fa sol la fa sol la mi in place 
of our familiar syllables do re mi fa sol la ti), only four 
shapes were necessary. Little used a triangular note head 
for fa, a round one for sol, a square one for la, and a 
diamond-shaped one for mi. 

So far as teaching the neophyte (Continued on Page 64) 
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A frei as. pianists play 


fugues. Their instrument is ad- 
mirably fitted for the performance of 
multi-voiced textures, and keyboard 
literature provides a fabulous wealth 
of such pieces from before Bach and 
Handel down to our own time. 

A state of affairs so enviable 
might easily arouse the curiosity of 
the pianist to the point of consulting 
books on the fugue in order to learn 
something about the species. Unfor- 
tunately, an impulse so commendable 
otherwise, will, if followed, lead only 
to hopeless confusion. The reason is 
that most available textbooks describe 
in minute detail and often with dia- 
grams that might excite the admira- 
tion of a draftsman a concept of pat- 
terned regularity which is hopelessly 
at odds with the great fugal litera- 
ture. All of this has been admirably 
discussed in a thorough and pene- 
trating work, “The Study of the 
Fugue,” by Dr. Alfred Mann, which- 
will be published in 1957 by the Rut- 
gers University Press. Your corre- 
spondent has had the good fortune to 
examine Dr. Mann’s manuscript in 
advance of publication. In it, he sheds 
light on the causes of the discrep- 
ancy: Primarily, it is because theor- 
ists have committed a basic error in 
trying to pin-point a “form” for the 
fugue. Actually, this genre has had a 
long and varied career, but in its 
most representative examples _ it 
stands for a way of composing, a pro- 
cedure, rather than a predetermined 
design like the three-part song form. 

Those who have insisted on an al- 
leged form of the fugue, describing 
it usually as a three-part piece made 
up of an exposition, development, 
and stretto, can indeed point to exam- 
ples that satisfy such procrustean re- 
quirements, but these are, likely as 
not, dry-as-dust exercises written by 
students of composition or by candi- 
dates for admission to various mu- 
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What Is A Fugue? 


by WILLIAM J. MITCHELL 


sical guilds. The great literature of 
the fugue will prove to have nothing 
in common with a prescribed form. 
In fact, the discrepancy is so great 
that many authors of books on the 
fugue have either warned students 
away from the Bach fugues as being 
improper works, or, more modestly, 
they have confessed that they were 
not really writing about masterpieces 
of fugal literature, but were describ- 
ing a type of student exercise. 

What, then, is a fugue? Or, to 
state the question more cogently, what 
are its predictable elements? Very 
few, if we realize that the term is 
quite old, and that through the 17th 
century, at least, it often meant can- 
on. Furthermore, the ancestors of the 
fugue were not called such, but rather 
were titled ricercar, fantasia, or can- 
zona. And to make the confusion 
complete each of these titles was also 
used for types of music that bore 
no ultimate relationship to the full 
emerged fugue. 

Such information should prove 
helpful, rather than distressing to the 
performer, for it contains the healthy 
advice that each fugue should be ap- 
proached and studied on its own 
rights, rather than as an illustration 
of a pat formula. Diversity is the 
keyword of any artistically signifi- 
cant type of music. If we keep this in 
mind, it becomes possible, in fact de- 
sirable and necessary to describe the 
predictable elements of the fugue. 

It can be stated with reasonable 
assurance that a fugue is: (1) a type 
of polyphonic composition; (2) that 
it usually features one theme or sub- 
ject; (3) that this subject appears 
initially in imitation at the fifth above 
(but sometimes at the fifth below) 
which interval of imitation dominates 
the piece, although other imitative 
relationships will usually be em- 
ployed; (4) that the piece is orga- 
nized in terms of a tonal plan rather 
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than any specific sectional desig: 
So far as the use of such a A 
phonic device as stretto, such mel. 
manipulations as inversion or © 
grade motion, such rhythmic al 
tions as augmentation and dimin 
are concerned, it should be ren 
bered that many excellent fu 
have been written which have) 
trafic with any of these. Convers 
many musically insufferable fug 
are on hand that bristle with them 
brief, they are not an automatic 
dication of a successful fugue. T 
employment is dependent, first, o 
willingness of the subject, accor 
to its precise nature, to co-operat 
such ventures, second on the j 
ment of the composer, which 
often excludes as well as includes 
tentialities of the musical materi 
As we discuss the four parts of 
description of the fugue, let us r 
to the A-flat Fugue from Book I 
J. S. Bach’s Well Tempered Cla 
for it stands as a fine representa 
of its type, although it makes no 
of stretto and other fugal devices 
So far as the polyphonic styl 
concerned, it is of basic importa 
that the performer know and b 
to realization its two aspects. 
first is concerned with the linear 
melodic independence of the vario 
combined voices or parts. Note 
Bach has brought into compan 
ship a subject consisting of vari 
note lengths and featuring the in 
val of a fourth, at first as a leap, 
then filled in, a countersubject cx 
prised of a steady descent of ch 
matic quarter notes, and a cour 
point of running sixteenths, usually 
stepwise motion. Rhythmically ; 
melodically, each of these eleme 
has its own character, which the pi 
ist must strive to deliver with clar 
Also he must incorporate in his 1 
formance the feeling of compatibi 
of the parts, (Continued on Page! 
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Se 
Hey ERY TIME MY husband mentioned the program 
i he was scheduled to play in Bruxelles, Belgium, 
‘hrlier this season, he encountered identical reactions from 
thomever he was talking to. I heard the following con- 
ersation—or slight variations thereof—repeated dozens 
+f times: 
“| Friend: (to Foldes) “. . . 
lay in Bruxelles?” 
} Foldes: “I’m going to play three Barték concerti.” 
i Friend: “How interesting . . . but I must have misun- 
-erstood you... I thought you play only once with the 
jruxelles Symphony this time. . . .” 
4 Foldes: “You're right—I play only once with them 
jus time... .” 
| Friend: (aghast) “You aren’t going to play three Bar- 
bk concerti on one evening, I hope. . . .” 
| Foldes: “All three Bartok concerti, one and the same 
‘jvening—that’s exactly what I’m going to play. . . .” 
| Friend: (after a long pause) “Well, it’s a tour de force 
‘/m sure, to play three such extremely difficult concerti 
_ one evening—but believe me it’s just as difficult to listen 
“p all three in one evening—where in Heaven’s name are 
‘/ou going to find an audience for such a program? !” 
‘| I thought of these skeptical friends on the night of the 
‘Joncert, as I glanced down into the jam-packed hall, where 
‘Jaere were no empty seats to be had at any price, where 
‘\very square inch of the standing room was so over- 
rowded that people squeezed against one another like 
ardines. 

Who were these brave souls, overfilling the Grand Con- 
fert Hall of the Belgian State Radio at this “forbiddingly 
ifficult” concert? The huge posters announcing the event 
Il over town displayed the program so prominently that 
"here could be no mistaking about it—anyone entering 
his hall did so in full awareness of what he was going 
'o get. 

The thundering cheers and shouts of “bravo,” the un- 
Inding ovation at the concert’s end as soloist Andor 
oldes. and conductor Franz André took their bows, and 
Were called out again and again, and again, indicated 
{hat the audience liked what it got. 

This concert (a “first,” insofar that never before have 
Bartok’s Rhapsody Op. 1, his Second and Third Piano 
“Soncerti been presented anywhere in the world on one 
ind the same evening) was sponsored and broadcast by 
he Belgian State Radio, in collaboration with the most 
amazing musical organization of the world—the Jeunesse 


and what are you going to 
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| Jeunesse Yo. —one of the most amazing 


musical organizations of the world 


Entranced listeners at a typical concert of the Jeunesse Musicale. 


Marcel Cuvelier, founder of Jeunesse Musicale, 
chatting with young members. 


Dreamed up in 1940 by Marcel Cuvelier, President- 
director of the Bruxelles Philharmonic Society, and one 
of the most important musical figures in Belgium, as a 
morale-builder for the Belgian youth during the dark 
days of Nazi occupation, the Jeunesse Musicale has, in its 
sixteenth year of existence, grown from its humble begin- 
nings into a vast international organization and a unique, 
world-wide cultural power. 

Fashioned after the Belgian “Mother organization,” 
there are now flowering Jeunesse Musicales in Canada, 
France, Holland, Luxemburg, Austria, Germany, Portu- 
gal and Brazil. In every (Continued on Page 52) 
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NEW RECORDS 
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Beethoven: Symphony No. 3 in E-flat 

Major 

Steinberg and the Pittsburgh Orches- 
tra produce the twenty-second LP ver- 
sion of the “Eroica’” on Capitol. Were 
this the third or fourth recording one 
might get excited about it. The playing 
has certain emphatic virtues; clarity, a 
direct, strong, rhythmic thrust, a color- 
ful, attractive tone, especially in strings, 
and a fairly good general picture of the 
towering stature of the music. But shop- 
ping for records is not like looking for 
a girl friend with whom to fall in love. 
One ought to be ruthless and cold- 
blooded about getting the finest inter- 
pretation and sound available. That 
would probably rule out this one be- 
cause of several competing recordings— 
Toscanini, for example. (Capitol P- 


8334) —Arthur Darack 


Beethoven: Concerto No. 3 in C Minor 
for Piano and Orchestra 


The Bulgarian pianist whose home is 
in France, Ventsislavy Yankoff is a brave 
young man indeed. So, for that matter, 
is conductor Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt, 
whose Northwest German Radio Or- 
chestra is charged with the symphonic 
problems of the Beethoven Third Con- 
certo. 

Yankoff’s playing has some charms, 
most of which stem from unrealized in- 
tentions. One senses a modesty of man- 
ner and a basic sincerity. Yankoff in- 
tends to present the music with that 
kind of simplicity that only the great- 
est of Beethoven players attain. Alas, 
simplicity is not synonymous with 
tonal dullness, rhythmic regularity and 
a somewhat distant emotional tone. To 
be sure, this concerto is a problem. Does 
one align it with the later or earlier 
works? One certainly is justified in giv- 
ing it a sweep and authority as befits 
the G Major and the E-flat Major. Sim- 
ilarly, one can play it with the uncom- 
plicated brio that best serves the first 
two concertos. But Yankoff throws no 
new light on this question. His playing 
reflects neither the one nor the other 
attitude. Nor is the orchestra much 
help, though there are some individual 
touches, here and there. (Capitol P 
18002) —Arthur Darack 


Brahms: Symphony No. 2 in D Major 

This Capitol recording, by Hans 
Schmidt-Isserstedt and the Northwest 
German Radio Orchestra, is the fifteenth 
LP version. It cannot compare with at 
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least half a dozen others in point of 
tonal beauty, precision and the glowing 
Brahms tone that ought to be evident 
in this symphony above all. (Capitol 
P 18000) —Arthur Darack 


Mozart: Symphony No. 34, K. 338 
in C Major 
Schubert: Symphony No. 3 in D Major 
Igor Markevitch and the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra produce beautifully 
proportioned, vitally played perform- 
ances of these symphonies. But the Ber- 
lin Philharmonic lacks the tonal luster 
that the great American orchestras have 
taught us to prize in music of this sort. 
Immaculate technique, such as the Ber- 
liners possess, is an admirable begin- 
ning but it is not yet the view of Mozart 
and Schubert to which we have become 
accustomed. (Decca DL 9810) 
—Arthur Darack 


Mendelssohn: Violin Concerto 
Mozart: Violin Concerto No. 4 


Now that the art of David Oistrakh 
is receiving on American records the 
kind of orchestral accompaniment and 
the high-fidelity sound that it deserves, 
the discophile can ascertain for him- 
self what all the shouting is about. 
While the catalogue spills over with the 
recordings of both the Mendelssohn 
and the Mozart Fourth Concertos, this 
new release by Oistrakh is in a unique 
class. Probably nobody today can pro- 
duce from the violin sounds as beauti- 
ful and pure as Oistrakh can, and 
beauty of sound is always combined 
with the most discriminating musician- 
ship and impeccable taste. (Columbia 


ML 5085) —David Ewen 


Ysaye: Violin Sonatas Nos. 3 and 4 
Bach: Violin Sonata No. 5 

Michael Rabin is no Oistrakh, at least 
not yet; but he is an artist growing 
rapidly in assurance, technical mastery, 
and artistic perception. The two Ysaye 
solo violin sonatas, which are not heard 


'-as often as they deserve, receive at 


Rabin’s hands a performance that com- 
mands respect. The recording also in- 
cludes a musicianly interpretation of 
Bach’s Fifth solo sonata. (Angel 35305). 

—David Ewen 


Bach: Eight Preludes and 


Fugues 

E. Power Biggs has made for Colum- 
bia extensive recordings of Bach’s organ 
music. In his current release, he plays 
eight little preludes and fugues from 


Little 


Bach’s Weimar period, and on eigk 
different classic organs in Alsace, Ge} 
many, and Austria. The very late 
equipment has been used to captui} 
the personal tonal identity of each i 
strument. Thus the listener is given t 
rare experience of hearing Bach play 
on some instruments on which the maj 


Two Piano Recital by Vronsky a 
Babin 


The two-piano virtuosity of Vronsk} 
and Babin is now familiar. They ha 
put on a single long-playing disc se 
eral favorites of the two-piano repeé 
tory, and in performances and recor: 
ings that are always of high ord 
The program includes the Chopin Row 
do, the Schubert Fantasy, Op. 10) 


Milhaud’s Scaramouche Suite, an 
Liszt’s Concerto Pathétique. (Decca D 
9790). —David Ewe 


Alberto Ginastera: Quartet No. 
Lazzla: Lajhta: Quartet No.7, Op.- 
Paganini Quartet (Henri Temiank 
and Gustave  Rosseels,  violi 
Charles Foidart, viola; Lucien li 
porte, ’cello) 

Though of differing national origi 
(Argentine and Hungarian onal 
these quartets, new to LP, share the} 
composers’ common concern with fol] 
music. Ginastera’s work abounds 
vigorous rhythms and dazzling, fas 
nating, impressionistic sound-effect 
indeed, the interest is largely sustaine 
by these, for the thematic materi 
seems of lesser importance, hard to 
lieve that Lajhta was a co-worker 

Barték and Kod4ly, for his use 

Hungarian folk-material is rather mi 

and bland than dynamic or excitin 

The Finale of this Quartet might 

dubbed a Hungarian Turkey in ti 

Straw. The string writing is elegant ari 

skillful, especially in the neatly turne 

Menuet. 
The Paganini Quartet’s performancé¢ 

are enthusiastic and virtuosic. The 

powerful, “gutty” tone is especial] 
well-suited to Ginastera’s more viole 

passages. (Decca DL 9823) 

—Dika Newl 


Barték: Mikrokosmos 

Columbia Records offers an importa 
new recording of the Barték Mikroko 
mos (complete in 3 records) perform 
by the distinguished pianist Georg 
Sandor. This unusual collection of mos 
ern exercises was written to devela 
piano technique (legato, staccato, dot 
ble-notes, independence of fingers, ete 
But Bartok’s exercises are also of gre: 
musical significance. They represent 
source of interesting harmonic ide 
and original rhythmic figurations. Som 
of them are based on the pentaton: 
scale, others on Hungarian folk motive 
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*hautifully elaborated in the “Barték 
yle.”’ 

“Georgy Sandor, pupil and friend of 
art6k, shows remarkable ability here 
-a pianist and musician. His versatile 
‘anism permits him to undertake the 
‘rious task of making such a record- 
“tg. He managed to realize all the 
., (Mique aspects of Barték’s music, be- 
.'nning with the slow five-finger exer- 
‘Ises played legato, and ending with 
ie percussive, orchestral sequence of 
‘pid chords. Several of these exercises 
.jeate pianistic difficulties, but it is a 
..)mpliment to Mr. Sandor that we were 
. pt conscious of this fact. Double notes, 
ythmic complexities and polyphonic 
| sures were interpreted with great skill 
1d awareness. Tempos were never 
reed or disturbed. 

} The fidelity of the recording is excel- 
int, and the album is elegantly edited, 
_jpntaining a booklet of valuable in- 
> /rmation and photographs. (Columbia 
“Pp SL-229) —Jan Holeman 


as - Scarlatti—12 Sonatas 
| Out of nearly 600 Scarlatti Sonatas, 
jp)-aria Tipo has selected 12 for the new 
»P recording (Vox PL9940). Most of 
ben, however, have already been re- 
‘Mlyrded by prominent artists. Were it not 
‘br the fact that we are familiar with 
“he remarkable Horowitz version of the 
\ major Sonata (Longo 487). we would 
‘'e considerably impressed by Miss 
‘“Nipo’s rendition. Also her reading of 
‘ne F major Sonata (Longo 474), would 
‘ppeal to us more strongly if we were 
“ot acquainted with Landowska’s mas- 
‘erful version of the same work. Two 
i(ifferent interpretations of the same 
lomposition are rarely equally convinc- 
ling. ‘ 
a} Miss Tipo does not always use the 
‘bedal carefully. Diatonic runs require 
barticular clarity, and they play an im- 
ihortant rdle in the ornamental quality 
wef the old music. Nevertheless, some 
Jonatas were performed by Miss Tipo 
vith exceptional accuracy. Generally, 
er recording could be of service to 
students and of pleasure to discophiles. 
he fidelity showed no serious defects. 
‘Vox PL9940) —Jan Holcman 


*oulenc: Concerto for Organ, Strings 
and Tympani 
|lanson: Concerto for Organ, Strings 
_ and Harp. Richard Ellsasser, organ; 
| The Philharmonia Orchestra of 
) Hamburg, Arthur Winograd, con- 
ductor 

The concerted literature for organ on 
ecords is here enriched by two works 
of distinctly romantic cast. Both are 
rather loosely organized in a one-move- 
ment “portmanteau” form which per- 
mits the inclusion of many contrasting 
sections. Hanson’s piece is perhaps the 
more consistent in its devotion to a 
Sibelius-like post-romantic style, while 
Poulenc, as usual, is more eclectic in 


i) 
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his effects, dipping into Bach, the nine- 
teenth century French organ masters 
(especially Franck), Tschaikowsky, 
Shostakovich, Stravinsky — and some- 
times even being his sprightly self. 
Both concerti seem well suited to the 
flamboyant performing style of Mr. 
Ellsasser. 

An earlier recording of the Poulenc 
(Columbia, with E. Power Biggs) is 
considerably mellower-sounding. The 
Hanson, however, here appears for the 
first time on LP. (MGM E3361.) 

—Dika Newlin 
Karl-Birger Blomdahl: Chamber Con- 
certo for Winds, Percussion, and 

Piano 
Richard Donovan: Soundings for 

Trumpet, Bassoon, and Percussion. 
John Verrall: Prelude and Allegro for 

Strings. M-G-M Chamber Orches- 

tra, Carlos Surinach, conductor 

Three more “firsts” on records for 
M-G-M! Blomdahl shows a liking for 
careful motivic workmanship, for aus- 
tere harmonies widely spaced, and for 
the extreme ranges of his instruments. 
He is, perhaps, most successful in his 
lively rhythmic movements (stunningly 
played here). Verrall, more convention- 
al in his harmonic approach, has writ- 
ten a threnodic C minor prelude and a 
busy Allegro whose harmony toys with 
dissonance but somehow ends in C 
major. Donovan has chosen an unusual 
ensemble, and his music is played in 
first-rate virtuoso style. But, despite the 
composer’s efforts at thematic integra- 
tion, this listener received an impres- 
sion of irritating fragmentariness, and 
of sonorities that refused to blend into 
the “colorful web of sound” described 
in Donovan’s program notes. 


(MGM E3371) —Dika Newlin 


Carl Orff: Catulli Carmina (Ludi Scae- 
nici). Annelies Kupper, soprano; 
Richard Holm, tenor; Hans Weissen- 
bach, Walter Faith, Julius Karr- 
Bartoli, Kurt Prestl, pianists; per- 
cussion instruments; Chorus of the 
Bavarian Radio, Eugen Jochum, 
conductor 

Carl Orff: Trionfo di Afrodite (Con- 
certo Scenico). Annelies Kupper, 
Elisabeth Lindermeier, Elisabeth 
Wiese-Lange, sopranos; Richard 
Holm, Ratko Delorko, tenors; Kurt 
Bohme, bass; Bavarian Radio Or- 
chestra and Chorus, Eugen Jochum, 
conductor 


These are puzzling and disturbing 
works in themselves—and the enthu- 
siastic critical approbation which they 
have received in certain quarters is 
perhaps even more puzzling. Listening 
to the Stravinsky-like rhythms by turns 
brutal and sensuous, the hypnotically 
reiterative fragments of primitive mel- 
ody with which Orff has accompanied 
the barks, chants, howls, whoops and 
shrieks of his uninhibited characters, 
one can only agree with the unnamed 
writer of the jacket notes that “the 
composer’s style ignores most of the 
polyphonic, harmonic, rhythmic and in- 


strumental development of the last 500 
years.” One may or may not, however, 
agree with the commentator (and pre- 
sumably with the composer) that this 
is a merit. An air of intellectuality is 
lent to the whole by the use of Latin 
and Greek texts (suitably expurgated 
in Decca’s translations) dealing with 
the. trials and triumphs of licit and 
illicit love, as described in the verses of 
Catullus, Sappho and Euripides. Orff’s 
elemental message, however, needs no 
translation; its basis is clearly far 
more physical than spiritual (even 
though the composer has characterized- 
his use of the scenic cantata as a means 
of expressing “a spiritual attitude.’’) 
Together with Carmina Burana 
(based on racy medieval Latin verses) 
these two works complete the theatrical 
trilogy Trionfi, which was given its 
world premiére at La Scala, in Feb- 
ruary, 1953. Carmina Burana, too, has 
been recorded by Jochum’s forces for 
Decca (DL 9706). Thus, the entire 
work now becomes available in what is 
surely a definitive performance. (Decca 
DL 9824 and Decca DL 9826) 
—Dika Newlin 


Ravel: Complete Piano Works, Walter 

Gieseking, piano 
(This review was written prior to the 
death of Walter Gieseking, on October 
26, 1956.) 

This set is like a glorious nest of 
Russian Easter eggs, a progressive 
series of delights and revelations. To 
start there is a handsome package in-- 
cluding a beautifully designed booklet. 
There are two delicious, infrequently 
heard pieces, “A la maniére. de Borod- 
ine and Chabrier.” Then there is the 
usual superior Angel recorded piano 
sound. Next is the fact that the per- 
formances are, for the most part, gor- 
geous. Gieseking, now unreliable in his 
public performances, is here almost 
consistently at his present best in the 
music he feels most completely. 

Only in the virtuoso pieces, Scarbo 
and Alborada del Gracioso, is there any | 
trace of his current lamentable techni- 
cal limitations. These are only shadows 
of his overwhelming performances of 
twenty years ago, though the overall 
concepts are still dramatic totalities. 
The final pleasure is the renewed real- 
ization that Ravel’s piano writing is a 
miracle. It is no chore to listen to the 
whole output at one sitting. 

Of the three available recordings of 
all the Ravel piano music Casadesus 
(Columbia) is the most brilliant, inci- 
sive and accurate; Gieseking employs 
more washes of color, softer outlines, 
more imaginative pedal; Perlemuter 
(Vox) is substandard both in perform- 
ance and recording, though his album 
is the only one containing the two con- 
certi. (Angel 3541) —Joseph Bloch 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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an approacn to 
CHOPIN’S ETUDES 


told by Ruth Slenczynska to Rose Heylbut 


C HE RECENT RELEASE by Decca Records of the 

Chopin Etudes played by Ruth Slenczynska (pro- 
nounced Slen-chin-ska) marks another notable step in the 
development of a child prodigy into a mature and sensitive 
artist. In 1929, chubby four-year-old Ruth gave a recital 
in Mills College which established her among the fore- 
most virtuosi of the day and as “the most amazing child 
prodigy since Mozart.” The little girl knew 200 master 
works by heart; could transpose them into any key; 
could analyze any chords harmonically by ear or sight. 
When she was five, Olin Downes cailed her “the greatest 
genius that had ever lived”; at six, she took Berlin by 
Storm; at seven, she played with the Paris Société Phil- 
harmonique under Alfred Cortot and, a few months later, 
made her New York début following which the Herald- 
Tribune spoke of her “secrets of touch and technique 
which many pianists strive futilely for years to unravel.” 
At eight, she composed her own cadenza for the C-Major 
Concerto of Beethoven (since published and used by 
leading adult pianists). By ten, she had coached with 
Petri, Schnabel, and Rachmaninoff, and had filled a tour 
cancelled by Paderewski. In 1940, Ruth accepted a tour 
of South Africa, but could not fill it because of the spread 
of World War II. Her concert activities suddenly sus- 
pended, the girl returned to her native California and 
took stock of herself. Dissatisfied with her progress, Ruth 
determined to secure the unhurried development which 
alone could bring her amazing talents to wholesome 
maturity. She began to free herself from her father’s 
domination. She studied, worked, and was graduated with 
honors from the University of California. Withdrawing 
from the stage, she probed music for more than tech- 
nical difficulties, supporting herself with odd jobs. At 
one time, she worked as usher in the San Francisco Opera 
House where she had appeared as a stellar attraction. 
Serving as Professor of Music in the small Catholic Col- 
lege of our Lady of Mercy, in Burlingame, California, 
Ruth. was again “discovered” while reading at sight an 
obscure Bach manuscript. In 1951, she appeared as so- 
loist in the Carmel Bach Festival, asserting herself as 
a musician of maturity and stature. Since then, she has 
played more than 500 concerts, including tours with the 
Boston Pops Orchestra and appearances with the New 
York Philharmonic; has recorded for Decca and RCA 
Victor; has appeared over major air networks here and 
in Europe; and has earned the unstinted acclaim of a 
new generation of critics. In 1957, her life story will 
appear as a book and as a film. 

Believing that the Etudes of Chopin form the basis of 
every pianist’s equipment, Miss Slenczynska outlines her 
personal approach to their study. 

“An etude is a study, all too often calling up the 
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picture of a student with a metronome, plodding incon 
boring mechanical details. This may be true of a technic 
drill, but not of an art study! In this category we have: 
study, true enough, but not boring drudgery. An 
study is a glowing picture of life, like the magnifice? 
studies put on canvas by masters such as Leonardo 
Vinci and Albrecht Durer. Chopin’s Etudes are of th 
nature. Technical values are there, but they are not ‘ 
first importance. The Etudes. express mood and feelir] 
—joy, pride, rebellion, sadness, but always huma 
emotion. Hence, they must be approached as expression 
of life rather than as finger drills. | 

“We must also remember that Chopin is’ primari! 
a composer for the piano—especially in his Etude 
which he wrote for his friend Franz Liszt. Hence, thes 
works (composed by one great pianist for another) ar 
intended to explore the full possibilities of the pian 
and must be played so as to reveal the piano not mere 
as a percussive instrument but as a valid and glowin 
means of expressing emotion. The very touch of t | 
fingers on the keys must have something special to sayy 

“Let us see what Chopin himself advocated for gooy 
piano playing. He stressed listening to oneself. He believes 
one should practice on the best piano available in orgs 


Ruth a | 
a 


to hear the music at its best. Chopin is the first gre 
pianist to advise playing by ear guidance. This does no 
mean ‘playing by ear,’ but listening to oneself and trainin 
the ear to guide one to a faithful expression of one’s inne 
conceptions. 

“Further, Chopin considered music a language, and ex 
pected it to be treated as such. When we speak, we try t 
express our thoughts in the best, clearest, most fittin 
words, avoiding vulgarisms (Continued on Page 56) 
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| by Florence Booker 


“wlorence Booker is chairman of the Music Department, 
‘blington County, Virginia, Public Schools—Ed. Note) 


mat 
LP renusrs THE FACT that English madrigals 
i) were written for the Elizabethan home is the key to 
-\eir popularity with small vocal groups today. They are 
“Me very essence of material suitable for a small group. 
“Sl other choral music pales before their utter fitness, 
“/eir musical worth, the sheer joy they offer the singer. 
The English madrigal is markedly similar to the music 
“ft the church of the Elizabethan period. Both are for 
‘““naccompanied voices; both are contrapuntal in style, 
mposed of “layers of melody”; and both abound in 
‘“nitation. One characteristic of the madrigal is that it is 
part song. Another characteristic is that the words are 
“allfully set. Each composition is marked by rhythmic 
“teedom and independence of voice parts. A touch of 
“'rchaism and quaintness distinguishes the madrigal, for 
“he influence of the modes was not extinct during the pe- 
‘iod when the madrigal came into existence. 
™ What is a modern madrigal group? According to au- 
Mhority, madrigals were considered one-to-a-voice compo- 
itions. Today a madrigal group, if all participants are 
ually strong, seems most successful if there are ten, 
ur boys and six girls. However, in high school small 
nsembles of twelve, six boys and six girls, are most effec- 
ve for many reasons. When numbers of students earn- 
stly seek admission into the group, the wise director 
ust remember that too many voices will result in the 
acrifice of the very quality of sound that is characteristic 
f a small group. The transparency and clarity of the 
mall ensemble sound would disappear. A comparable 
hange would occur if a string quartet or any of its 
arts were doubled. 
The more delightful madrigals are those which are 
written in five parts. Some of these are written with two 
senor parts, many more with two virtually equal soprano 
arts, SATTB or SSATB. If the singers are wisely selected, 
verything will go smoothly. At least one bass voice low 
Jenough to lend sonority to the low notes should be in- 
sluded inthe bass-baritone section. A high baritone “rover” 
ican be assigned the second tenor part if re-enforcement 
is needed in the tenor section where there is division of 
parts. The director will find boys willing to make even 
his supreme sacrifice for the good of the cause! At least 
two light floating soprano voices are essential. In five- 
part madrigals with divided soprano, each should be 
placed on one of the parts. The second sopranos are also 
“rovers” for they sing where they are most needed and 
best suited in four part madrigals. Altos who can use the 
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Edited by Ralph E. Rush 


A Madrigal Group Is Fun! 


upper register are needed because altos will sing some 
relatively high notes where there is no second part. Stu- 
dents interested enough to elect a small group in high 
school will be challenged by whatever assignment the di- 
rector offers them, however difficult it may first appear. 

What else is important in the selection of singers for 
a madrigal group? No matter how good a voice a student 
may have, he will be a successful member of the group 
only if he possesses qualities of musicianship such as sen- 
sitivity to pitch, blend, balance, and interpretation. He 
should have some facility in sight reading or have such 
a good ear that he will learn readily by rote. He must 
have an excellent attendance record. He must accept the 
fact that small ensemble membership will be his principal 
extra-curricular activity. He must get along well with 
other people for teamwork is essential. He should have 
an attractive personality and make a good appearance. 
And finally he should have parents who understand and 
appreciate the fact that he will have many calls upon his 
time to serve the community. 

Is the creation of atmosphere necessary to the success 
of a program given by a madrigal group? Elizabethan 
costumes, a table and candles can be charming and alto- 
gether delightful to an audience, but not essential. Since 
an entire performance of madrigals is seldom presented, 
it seems inappropriate to ask a group of youngsters to do 
a Hindemith chanson, an American folk song, or a Span- 
ish Christmas carol in an Elizabethan ruff! Sometimes 
robes are suitable, sometimes a party dress, sometimes 
formals. Boys enjoy appearing in dark suits, white shirts, 
and long ties. 

How should tryouts for a small ensemble be conducted? 
Tests of the teacher’s own making or standard tests which 
measure pitch and rhythm with some degree of accuracy 
should be used. The ability to blend and the ability to be 
independent on a part must also be tested. General schol- 
arship must be considered. Not only is there much mem- 
orization of music but also the many invitations for per- 
formances which small ensembles receive make it unwise 
to select a weak student whose academic work will suffer 
because of his membership in the group. However, the 
desire to be a part of such a group often serves as motiva- 
tion and can be responsible for improvement of grades. 

What kind of music besides madrigals is suitable for 
a small group? Particularly fitting are folk songs and 
novelty numbers to which the group can add action. Boys 
and girls soon lose their self-consciousness in bringing a 
song to life with a few restrained, suitable, and charming 
gestures, and invariably please their audiences. Much 
other music may be (Continued on Page 62) 
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JACKIE GLEASON 


by Albert J. Elias 


ELEVISION VIEWERS who have a propen- 

sity toward comedy know the name of Jackie Glea- 
son. Mention it to them, too, and more than likely they 
will conjur up the picture of the immense, baby-faced, 
bright-eyed, hilariously impudent comic taking pratfalls 
or ogling and, subsequently, ‘following the girls’ into 
the wings. Few of them, I dare say, are apt to visualize 
the man who is back this season with his hour-long com- 
edy-variety show (Saturday evenings, CBS-TV), as a 
composer—sitting up late at night, working over a theme 
song for his program. Nor are they apt to visualize him 
in another off-stage rdle—as conductor of a symphony 
orchestra. The fact is, however, that John Clemens Glea- 
son of Brooklyn, New York, is both composer and conduc- 
tor, as well as the rotund good humor man. 

What he may do in his capacity as musician, in the 
future, may very well seem almost as important to mu- 
sical ears as what Gleason has done in the past. Offers 
have come to him to conduct the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
the Colorado Symphony, and the Hollywood Bowl Or- 
chestra—‘‘and with my own music, too,” as Jackie adds, 
smiling proudly. And at this moment he is in the process 
of accepting the Boston Pops’ invitation to appear as guest 
conductor sometime soon. No matter what he does in the 
days ahead, in the meantime whenever he gets a chance 
he will “poke away at the piano,” as the comedian-com- 
poser puts it, “and write some more little tunes.” 

His modesty about the popular song hits he has com- 
posed, such as Lovers’ Rhapsody and Melancholy Ser- 
enade, the theme song for his Saturday show—both of 
which have been performed by such units as the Indianap- 
olis Pop Orchestra and the Atlanta Symphony—extends to 
every phase of his career. One need only ask him how he 
accounts for being successful on so many fronts to find 
that out. “Anyone who’s on TV can have enormous pop- 
ularity,” he will answer. “Probably because they’re on 
much more intimate terms with him—since he’s right 


there in their living-rooms—the public takes to a TV per- © 


former even quicker than to a movie star,” 


says Gleason. 
“Music and comedy,” Gleason states 
2 


“are virtually 


blood-brothers. Comedy has pathos in it, simpleness of 
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line, and it sets a mood. Just like music. Comedy isn’t 
difficult to understand, either. Nor is music. And, above 
all, like music, it appeals to people’s emotions.” 

From his brand of comedy, too, a lot of Gleason’s mu 
sical compositions have stemmed directly. “The comed 
I do,” he says, “is a mirror of ourselves. I call it ‘nudg 
comedy’—and, by that, I mean that while people are 
watching the comedy they’re nudging each other and ex 
claiming how what they’re seeing actually happened t 
them, to Harry, or to someone else they know.” 

No better example of this “nudge comedy” is foun 
than in the series of characterizations Gleason has chose 
for himself on the program. There is Reggie Van Gleaso 
the Third, the determinedly devil - may - care playboy 
Ralph, the bumbling Brooklyn bus driver who is the idea 
husband—he thinks! Then, too, there is Rudy the Re 
pairman—less handy than he is destructive; Fenwic 
Babbitt, who attempts impossible jobs and fails spectac 
ularly; the Loud Mouth, who roars at his own miserabl 
jokes; Joe the Bartender—a familiar tavern philosopher 
recounting one adventure after another of imaginary pa 
trons of his saloon; and the Poor Soul, a voiceless char 
acter who is intended to symbolize the “little man.” | 

A typical Gleason program finds the Poor Soul having 
a tussle with one of those beds that pull out of a closet 
and losing it; Joe complaining about the demandin 
habitués who hang around his saloon; Reggie mixin 
himself a potent drink that throws him to the floor. 

All these Gleason characterizations, moreover, have in- 
spired the comedian as a composer, too. For he has col- 
laborated with others in creating such comedy songs a 
Poor Soul, Reggie Van Gleason the Third, and Here’ 
Charlie, which is used as the theme song for the Loud 
Mouth’s sketches. 

On the more serious side, John Gleason has also writ- 
ten a piece in four movements called Tawny. Tawny is 
described as a tone poem with an overture plus three 
movements that are devoted, variously, to the Blues, the 
Minuet, and the Waltz. It was this work, too, that was 
presented on Gleason’s show in the form of a ballet— 
with some seventy-odd dancers (Continued on Page 41) 
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by James L. Mursell 


aK AN ADDRESS before the Music Educators Na- 
tional conference last April and reprinted in the 

eptember issue of ETUDE, President William Schuman 
\f the Juilliard School assessed American School Music 
om the standpoint of the professional musician. I have 
een asked to make a similar assessment from the stand- 
joint of the educator. 
| My starting point must be briefly to formulate the pur- 
pose of American school music. About this there need be 
0 theorizing. Its determining purpose must evidently be 
jo make music an enduring and constructive influence in 
he lives of American citizens, as universally as possible. 
‘Nothing short of this makes sense for an enterprise of 
‘luch magnitude. 

| This, clearly, is a very large undertaking. Yet, con- 
jidering the strong public support for school music, the 
jlevotion of the great army of music educators, and the 
{nique opportunity of reaching millions of children 
jhrough twelve formative years, it seems feasible. More- 
pver, much has been learned by experience over the years. 
_|30 it seems possible to say that we can see our way fairly 
_tlearly toward the desired end, ambitious though it be. 
What, then, are the things that must be done? I shall 
‘\ry to point out those that seem to me the most crucial. 
1. We must begin young. Suitable, constructive, con- 
yincing musical learnings and experiences for young 
shildren are supremely important. Lifelong attitudes and 
oroclivities are unquestionably formed during childhood. 
So the music program in the elementary school is a mat- 
‘ler of the highest concern. 

Many professional musicians think of school music 
argely in terms of secondary school performing organi- 
‘rations, which exist in quite amazing profusion. This is 


| 
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serforming organizations, no matter how excellent. 
Rather it is to foster a widespread, vital, enduring mu- 
sical culture, as an influence for better and happier liv- 
‘ing. If this is to be done, we must capture the children 


To bring music effectively to children calls for musi- 
cianly leadership of a high order. Trained expertness, 
iwide knowledge, and refined taste must be brought to 
bear. But they must be brought to bear with a real insight 
jinto the ways in which children respond to and learn 
music, into what will and will not work out in dealing 
with children. 

2. The school as a whole must be made a musical en- 
vironment. Certainly there must be systematic and spe- 
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cific music study. But if 
music is treated simply as 
another subject in our 
crowded curriculum, our 
basic aim will never be 
achieved. For this, noth- 
ing less will do than to make our schools musical schools. 


If music is to permeate the life of a school, various 
patterns of co-operation are necessary; and these are 
already emerging. A music specialist is lucky if he can 
visit each elementary-school classroom for twenty minutes 
weekly, and so the classroom teachers must handle much 
of the music. To argue that they can do little or nothing 
because of lack of musical training is unrealistic. They 
must be drawn in and utilized, for the alternative is the 
failure of the program. 

As a matter of fact, experience proves that teachers 
with slender musical training can do much that is worth 
while, granted proper help. This means giving them en- 
couragement and confidence, providing them with suitable 
materials and devices, and above all, stimulating them 
to learn. All this is possible. A corps of musically enthu- 
siastic and effective teachers can be developed in the ele- 
mentary school. But the essential condition is expert and 
sympathetic musicianly leadership. 

In the secondary school, student leadership has proved 
feasible. Extensive programs of small instrumental and 
vocal ensembles have been developed by this means; and 
many other types of musical activity also become pos- 
sible. Again, the course in general music, too frequently 
the orphan child of the curriculum, is rich with vital 
possibilities. 

Thus the function of the music specialist tends to be- 
come the exercise of broad and effective musical leader- 
ship, aiming to develop and extend musical interests per- 
meating the whole institution. 

3. We must have a program which is both rich and | 
vital, and also sequential. To achieve our basic aim, it is 
necessary to bring about a steady growth in musical com- 
petence and insight throughout the school years. This 
requires a program combining both scope and sequence, 
to use two technical but convenient educational terms. 

In the past, much school music teaching emphasized 
sequence but neglected scope. The intention was to de- 
velop music-reading ability as a tool skill. The so-called 
fundamentals were set up and taught in sequential order. 
There was little concern for the artistic quality of the 
music used, or for the range and (Continued on Page 60) 
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Lyric Arabesque 


The lyricism of this piece should be emphasized chiefly by bringing out the 
eighth-notes in the right hand, much as you would play the E minor Prelude 
of Chopin. The left-hand arabesques should be quite soft and much less ex- 
pressive than the lyric part. While the harmonic structure appears to bease- 
ries of 7th, 9th and 11th chords, the tones which comprise these are usually sus- 
pensions; that is, carried over. The effect is that of genuine bi-chordal structure, | 
although the tonality throughout gravitates around Dmajor. This is the key in | 
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which both the lyric part and the arabesque resolve at the end. 
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PHILADELPHIA’S ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
(Continued from Page 11) 


made his début in “Rigoletto” in the 
Academy on December 29, 1903. 

A modern music play had its first 
presentation in the United States when 
the Philadelphia Civic Opera Com- 
pany gave Richard Strauss’ “Ariadne 
auf Naxos” in the Academy on Novem- 
ber 8, 1928. 

The first successful demonstration of 
“music by remote control” was conduc- 
ted by The Philadelphia Orchestra and 
Bell Telephone engineers in the Acad- 
emy on April 12, 1933. The Orchestra 
played in the foyer and the music was 
transmitted by wire to the auditorium, 
which was empty except for Dr. Leopold 
Stokowski and a group of listeners. 

A concert by The Philadelphia Or- 
chestra was televised for the first time 
from the Academy on March 21, 1948. 

Visitors from all over the world have 
marveled at the acoustical advantages 
of the historic Academy of Music-—an 
opera house built as carefully as Strad- 
ivarius fashioned his precious violins. 
Sound engineers have pronounced the 
building’s acoustics as perfect. 

Credit for the acoustical properties 
of the Academy has been assigned to 
the Philadelphia architects who de- 
signed it, Napoleon LeBrun and 
Gustavus Runge. LeBrun was the 
partner who interested himself in 
acoustic problems. La Scala, since its 
erection in 1778, had been noted for 
its superb acoustics, and LeBrun went 
to Milan for first-hand study of that 
opera house. That he returned to do his 
work with skill and thoroughness is re- 
flected in the Academy’s clear resonant 
auditorium. 

To the ordinary eye there does not 
seem to be anything unusual about 
the construction of the auditorium. Yet 
the audience sits above a dry well under 
the parquet floor that resembles a 
gigantic tea cup, This corresponds to 
the great dome in the ceiling, and 
thus the sound is “cushioned” between 
these hollow sounding boards. 

The same principle is used in the 
construction of the walls around the 
auditorium. They are also circular and 
so, in all directions, the sound waves are 
whirled around instead of hitting, sharp 
corners, which produce echoes. 

The auditorium perhaps can best be 
described as having been built like an 
egg standing on end. About a quarter 
of the way up, a floor is constructed 
parallel with the ground. This creates 
a well in the bottom part of the egg 
and furnishes a floor on which the 
audience sits. Then, about a fifth of 
the way from the top of the egg, 
another dividing plane is inserted— 
the auditorium roof. The inner rounded 
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shell of the egg forms the auditorium 
walls, and space for the stage is cut 
out on one side. 

The Academy was built with such 
thick walls—and with so many inner 
walls—that outside sounds have no 
effect. There are three walls of brick 
and cement, one within the other, and 
each three feet thick. The first or 
outside wall encloses the entrance lobby 
on the Broad Street side. The second 
encloses a horseshoe promenade sur- 
rounding the auditorium itself, which, 
in turn, is shielded by a third wall. Al- 
together, the main auditorium is in- 
sulated from the outside by nine feet of 
brick, with air spaces between walls 
aiding the insulation. 

The dry well beneath the parquet 
floor is credited with being a main 
factor in the Academy’s_ splendid 
acoustics. Special care is taken to keep 
it dry and clean. Sound coming from 
the stage is absorbed by the well, 
thereby not bouncing back to produce 
echoes. Beneath the stage is another 
well. 

With the possible exception of the 
Paris Opera House, the Academy build- 
ing has the most interesting and cavern- 
ous catacombs in the world. Its dungeon- 
like basement contains massive pillars 
and is dimly lighted. There appear to 
be endless chambers and corners where 
equipment and properties are stored. 

Over the 100 years of its existence 
few major changes have been made to 
the Academy of Music, and the venerable 
brownstone and red brick building to- 
day is badly in need of rebuilding. 

A century ago crinolined women and 
Congress-gaitered men climbed the re- 


THE COVER THIS MONTH 


ETUDE’s cover this month 
shows a combination of the old 
and the new: the old, a cross sec- 
tion showing the stage and ad- 
joining area of the Academy of 
Music, as originally prepared by 
the architects, Napoleon LeBrun 
and Gustavus Runge; the new, a 
photograph showing part of the 
string section of The Philadelphia 
Orchestra with Maestro Eugene 
Ormandy on the podium. The 
original, a kodachrome _ trans- 
parency, is the work of Adrian 
Siegel, widely known photogra- 
pher-cellist, member of The Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra. The courteous 
co-operation of the. Academy of 
Music management in supplying 
the architect’s drawing is greatly 
appreciated. 


splendent new wooden stairs 

Academy to the family circle a 
amphitheatre to see and hear t 
Italian operas. Today patrons 
steel staircases. Workmen who r 
the old wooden stairs 16 yea 
found they had been built witk 
nail, screw or bolt, the riser) 
treads having been joined by 
pegs. 

In 1907 additional boxes 
balcony and parquet circle wef} 
stalled. Fifteen years later the} 
was given a separate entrance to | 
it suitable for lectures and |} 


. 
musicales. 


In 1904 a new border lighting} 
tem, needed for more than a qj} 
of a century, was installed. Thy 
the first radical change in stage li 
in forty years. With these new | 
lights, a red or blue light cou 
thrown 60 feet from the “bord! 
the stage. The old reflectors thre} 
light only one-third that distanc'}] 
left the stage shrouded in shado 


Another change that few peoxf 
member is the removal of thi 
“apron” stretching some 20 fee 
the auditorium beyond the 
footlights. It created a strange i 
to have a prima donna walk out t 
an aria and then return to the 
set again, and so the apron wif 
moved. Upon removal, however, 
the world’s best pipe organs, 
under the apron, had to be set up 
stage. | 

In connection with the birthde 
ebration, it has been decided to eff 
on a long range rebuilding pri 
for the Academy, bringing it up 
in its physical appearance but in} 
interfering with or detracting fra 
great acoustical properties. 

Heading the centennial commi 
general chairman is G. Stockton 
bridge, president of Strawbridg} 
Clothier department store. In su 
up the aims of his committee 
Strawbridge stated: “The Acade 
an economic as well as a-cultural| 
Business has a stake in its we 
profiting not only from its day- 
operations but from the nationa 
international prestige the Acade 
The Philadelphia Orchestra have br 
to this area. The rebuilding 
strengthening of this great cent 
music and the arts should be an in) 
part of the far-reaching civic r 
sance now taking place in our ci‘ 

“The centennial offers us an 
tunity to express appreciation fc 
Academy’s valuable contributions | 
past century and to provide fu 
launch it successfully on a secon 
tury of distinguished activity.” 


THE END 


etude—january 


| THAT‘S JACKIE GLEASON 
in (Continued from Page 22) 


‘ping to jazz rhythms in a typical 
| street scene, at one moment, and 
“ja gliding through the paces of a 
‘nal ball, the next. 

|You could safely say one thing,” 
jmed Gleason as he spoke about 
jony and his first piece, Lovers’ Rhap- 
ty, which was not only conducted by 
\kie but was introduced to the tele- 
‘on audience by Deems Taylor. “I’m 
jainly going to take advantage of 
.| program to show off all these hidden 
mts of mine! Right now, for instance, 


I’m hoping to finish another four-part 
ballet like Tawny by the end of Feb- 
ruary.” 

For the most part, though, Jackie 
has composed a lighter variety of music 
than these pieces for his large, full- 
sounding “Romantic Jazz” orchestra. A 
little number called Christmas in Paris 
has been his new contribution to the 
past holiday season, while Obey has 
been recently serving the crooner Gor- 
don MacRae very well, indeed. His 
Honey is used by the Bulova Watch 
Company during its commercial on his 
program, and another tune of his has 
been taken up by Old Gold Cigarettes 
for background music to their commer- 


cial on his show. In addition, Gleason 
has composed the song, A Wonderful 
Night, which is used to introduce the 
Tommy and Jimmy Dorsey TV pro- 
gram, “Stage Show,” as well as the 
incidental music for a play he starred 
in on “Studio One.” 

Jackie’s music is first his mood mu- 
sic, then the public’s. “Music To Re- 
member Her,” “Music To Make You 
Misty,” “Music For Lovers Only” are 
probably the most familiar titles of the 
dozen or so albums Gleason has had 
recorded. And not only has he super- 
vised the recordings of his music, but 
he has conducted them. For Gleason 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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continue to train. Decide now to better your skills and broaden 
your musical knowledge. Competition is keen, even in the smallest 
communities. Prepare to meet it anywhere; and take advantage of 
all the wonderful opportunities that are open in all branches of 


Interesting positions are open in schools and colleges everywhere. 
Again, specialization is necessary. Qualify yourself for teaching by 
enrolling in our Advanced Study Courses. DOUBLE BENEFITS: 
You improve your own performance, and you learn the latest im- 
proved methods to stimulate interest of your students. 


Start NOW toward Greater Success 


Get the training every musician wants .. . 
and get it the modern, convenient Home Study way. Know the 
advanced, up-to-date techniques of today’s music leaders. Courses 
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finest theorists in the count 
qe thorough in every way. 


of the HISTORY:—A modern course including 

Simple, all types of music from ancient origins 

m basic t 20th Century. Interesting—with em - 
to Counter- 


Learn More...Earn More 
! thru HOME STUDY in Spare Time 


.. if you 


Opportunities and Better Income 


New forms of entertainment, TV for example, require entirely 
new musical techniques . . 
are available to those trained for this highly specialized field. 


, but well-paid, “Big Time” positions 


DIPLOMA 
or Bachelor’s Degree 


Become affiliated with a school that has earned the 
recommendation of thousands of successful teachers 
and professional musicians for over 50 years. We are 
the only school giving instruction in music by the 
Home-Study Method, which includes in its curriculum 
all the courses necessary to obtain the Degree of 
Bachelor of Music. 


Turn Spare Time into Profitable Study! 


Schedules of busy musicians and teachers seldom 


to advance further 


permit a return to formal classes, but they can advance 
rapidly through Extension Courses. These need not 
interfere in any way with regular work. The progres- 
sive musician, busy as he may be, realizes the value 


of further study and finds the time for it, proceeding 
whenever spare moments are available. 


phasis on the analysis of music—not a 
dull collection of facts, 


CHECK COURSE THAT INTERESTS YOU and mail coupon for 
sample lesson and booklet .. . 


without any obligation. 


ADVANCED COMPOSITION:—Designed 
to give you a useful knowledge of mu- 
sical forms and the general processes 
of Composition. 


NORMAL PIANO:—Especially designed 
for teachers or future teachers. Treats 
and solves every problem of the pro- 
gressive teacher. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC:—Fits you for 
actual work in the school room. Our 
model lessons develop originality and 
give you an excellent guide for teach- 
ing others. 


ARRANGING:—All the tricks of modern 
arranging drawn from the experiences 
of the biggest ‘‘name”’ arrangers in the 
country. 


CHORAL CONDUCTING:—Brand new 
course includes all the modern tech- 
niques—even broadcasting. 


VOICE:—Includes al] essentials, such as 
Breathing, Resonance, Vocalization, 
Enunciation, Phrasing, Style, etc. 
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CONSERVATORY 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY. Dept. A 868 
2000 South Michigan Blvd., Chicago 16, Illinois 
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tion regarding course I have marked with an X below. 
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Name Age. 
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City. State. 
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STORY OF ROY HARRIS 


(Continued from Page 12) 


when the emotional climax demanded 
it. In these contrasts, and in these affn- 
ities, Harris remains true to himself. 

Important as musical Americanism 
is for Roy Harris, another source of 
inspiration is equally powerful in his 
music: counterpoint of freely combined 
melodies in a broadly conceived modal 
style. To Harris the modal system is 
not merely a_ contrived academic 
scheme. To him; each mode reflects 
an emotional state, much as Plato 
stated the idea twenty-five centuries 
ago. But this Greek “ethos” assumes an 
entirely different aspect in the corre- 
spondence of modes to moods in Harris’ 
music. A mode conveys a dark mood 
when its initial intervals are small; 
the mood is bright when these intervals 
are large. According to the specifica- 
tions, the brightest mode is the Lydian 
(corresponding to a scale played on 
white keys beginning on F), for it 
opens with three whole tunes. The 
Locrian mode (corresponding to a scale 
played on white keys beginning on B), 
is darkest, because it begins with asemi- 
tone, and has a diminished fifth between 
its first and fifth note. The Dorian mode 
(corresponding to a scale played on 
white keys beginning on D) is neither 
bright nor dark, for it is completely 
invertible, so that the intervals from D 
up the white keys to the next D an octave 
higher are the same as the intervals 
from D down the white keys to the D 
an octave below. In his Third String 
Quartet, which is a series of preludes 
and fugues in different modes con- 
veying different moods, Harris follows 
this scheme of psychological modality 
with astounding consistency. 

In his treatment of harmony, too, 
Harris has a system of symbols. He 
relates triads not through the tradi- 
tional cycle of fifths, but through com- 
mon tones. The C major triad, for 
instance, is related to A-flat major, to 
C-sharp minor, to A major, and to 
any other triad that has C, E, or G 
in it. In his polychordal harmony, 
Harris superimposes such related triads. 
The one tone in common helps to create 
a degree of euphony, not. otherwise 
available in polytonality. According to 
the emotional spectrum of Harris’ har- 
monies, a major triad piled upon a 
related major triad produces a “savage 
bright” effect; two minor chords, one 
on top of the other, make for a “savage 
dark” combination. 

Despite the formidable intellectualism 
of his harmonic theories, Harris is any- 
thing but a musician in an ivory tower. 
His childhood and adolescence, spent 
among simple people, made Harris a 
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gregarious person, capable of easy 
communication with all types of people. 
He cannot live alone with himself; he 
must project his ideas. That is why he 
loves to teach. He nas had numerous 
teaching positions—at Cornell Univer- 
sity, Colorado College, at Utah Agri- 
cultural College, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers in Nashville, and at 
the Pennsylvania College for Women 
in Pittsburgh. But he is never content 
to be just a professor of music. Invar- 
iably, his program has expanded: he 
has organized festivals, invited famous 
musicians to be guest teachers, and 
engaged string quartets to give perform- 
ances for the students. He had such 
festivals every summer in Colorado 
Springs; he organized the Cumberland 
Forest Festival in Sewanee, Tennessee, 
and — for a grand climax — the Pitts- 
burgh International Contemporary Music 
Festival of 1952, of which he was ex- 
ecutive director. This was a festival on 
a big scale, rivaling the famed European 
festivals. Works by several dozen Euro- 
pean and American composers, for or- 
chestra, chorus, chamber music groups, 
piano and voice were included in the 
programs. The scope was truly interna- 
tional. 

In all of Roy Harris’ activities of the 
last twenty years, Johana Harris has 
been his most faithful helpmate. A 
brilliant pianist, she has played the 
first performances of all Harris’ piano 
music, and has served as the pianist 
in chamber music festivals organized by 
him. Born in Canada as Beulah Duffey, 
she studied at the Canadian Conserva- 
tory at Ottawa and at the Juilliard 
School of Music in New York. The 
name Johana was given to her by Roy 
Harris to honor Johann Sebastian Bach. 
But why only one ‘n’? The explanation 
is somewhat involyed. Roy Harris is an 
amateur numerologist, and _ believes 
that five is his lucky number. Any 
number divisible by five is also lucky 
for him. Now, each letter of the Alpha- 
bet has its own number, and the sum 
total of the letters in the name Johana, 
with a single ‘n’, is divisible by five. 
Roy Harris and Johana were married 
in the town of Union (containing five 
letters), on the 10th day of the 10th 


month of 1936 (an auspicious year, for 


the sum of its digits is 19, and the sum 
of the digits in 19 is 10, which is twice 
five). 

Roy Harris is a common name. 
There are 6 Roy Harrises in Chicago, 
6 in Denver, and 6 in St. Louis; 5 
in Kansas City and 5 in Los Angeles; 
4 in Cincinnati and 4 in Dallas; and 
at least 2 in each major city in the 
United States. There is no tag of 
exclusivity in the name, and Roy 
Harris rather welcomes the idea that 


there are so many men in varic 
fessions bearing the name i 
with his, for it agrees with his 
ophy of community. But he tak 
in distinctions as well, and app 
the various honors he has receive} 
official and academic institutio 
is the recipient of the Elizabeth Sq 
Coolidge Medal for eminent se 
chamber music; Award of Merit] 
National Association of Composejf 
Conductors for outstanding contr} 
to American music; and First N: 
Committee of Music Appre i 
Award. HY) 
In 1941 Roy Harris received aj} 
orary degree of Doctor of Musi: 
Rutgers University. He could neff 
the florid Latin of the citation }} 
described him as “optimi ingen} 
but the vellum diploma was md 
pressive, and Harris had it fram¢ 
hung on the wall of his studio. | 
On his fiftieth birthday, he ref 
the citation for distinguished cf 
ship from the Governor of the S# 
Colorado, which declared: “As <2} 
poser, you have given our sé 
churches and concert halls Am# 
music which characterizes our 
and our time; as a teacher, yo 
spoken to students throughout A 
of the worth and dignity of A 
culture, and you have, by your ex 
given encouragement to them to 
and play the vital new music 
free and democratic land.” 
The career of Roy Harris, from k 
beginnings, through a late start, |} 
pinnacle of achievement in a 
special and difficult art, is ind 
inspiring American story. TH 
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Schumann: Davidsbiindler Dance 
Symphonic Etudes | 
A curious record. The Davidsbi 

is played buoyantly and impeccal 

pianist Rudolf Firkusny with idea 
ances and proportions. Firkusny is 

ly inside the music, and the + 

emerges as if it were some super 

provisation, completely right in it 
tails and in its large outlines. Thi 
the Adrian Aeschbacher perform 

(Decca) are the best on LP. Bu 

Symphonic Etudes are affected 

hectic with inexact rhythms, a la« 

fundamental pulse in most of! 
slower variations, careless ped 
and missed notes, which the exce 
ally faithful recording reveals 
lessly. Geza Anda’s version (Ang 
cleaner and more spontaneously 
tuoso playing. (Capitol P8337) 
—Joseph 


| 
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|. You referred fairly recently 
| a fingering for one-octave 
and arpeggios on one string, 
|don’t remember that you have 
|tven the fingering on the Violin- 
Page. Not in the last ten years, 
st... . If it would not be too 
| trouble, would you mind ex- 
ing the fingering? It would be 
{sl to me, and I expect to many 
Apr other readers as well...” 
i Mrs. A. F. K., Massachusetts 
| 
Ysisa good question and a time- 
tle, for in the violinistic world 
‘days there is much talk of scales 
ow they should be fingered. 
ETUDE for last September I 
ced the modern fingerings for 
octave scales and arpeggios, 
which most of the controversy 
jes; so this discussion of single 
‘scales and arpeggios is decided- 
propos. 


at 


ST’S FORUM 


Modern Fingerings for 
Scales and Arpeggios 


by Harold Berkley 


ly observed on an ascending scale. 

Some tradition-minded _ teachers 
cast doubtful eyes on the “unortho- 
dox” fingering for the descending 
harmonic minor scale, Ex. C —to 
them it does not “look” right. The 
omission of the third finger seems 
to them something like a missing 
front tooth! Yet the fingering is com- 
pletely logical and technically easy— 
all the player need do is to keep his 
second finger on the sixth note of the 
ascending scale until it is needed on 
the descending scale. The shift from 
the sixth note to the fifth (2 to 3) is 
both shorter and firmer than the 
traditional fingering—4 (on the top 
note). 3, 21. Ae 3s Zak: 

The modern fingerings for arpeg- 
gios (both 3-octave and single string) 
follow the same trend towards mak- 
ing a shorter shift to a stronger 
finger. 


iis understood that the Scales 
ey B and C are to be played on 


apply to all Eee and also to the 
+ strings. In the Examples, the 
ir fingering, for the ascending 
1 is preferred by most players 
yy as being more in keeping with 
modern principle that two short 
is in technical playing are usually 


hing scales are based on the sound 
(ciple that in technical passage- 
k it is better to shift downward 
1 haif-step than on a whole-step. 
| principle need not be so careful- 
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In Ex. D, taking the G with the 
second finger leads the hand forward 
in preparation for the shift to the 
fifth position, and it also calls for a 
narrower shift. The descending shift 
is also shorter if the G is taken with 
the 2nd finger instead of the 3rd, 
the Ist finger extending back as the 
shift is made. In Ex. E, the major 
third between the first notes makes 
the use of the 2nd finger on the G 
sharp impractical. So the traditional 
fingering is better here. However, for 
the second inversion of a triad, the 
modern fingering (shown in Ex. F.) 
is infinitely superior—for the rea- 
sons given in ‘connection with Ex. D. 
The same reasons are equally cogent 
for the diminished seventh arpeggio, 
Ex.,G. 

These fingerings look difficult, but 


actually they are not. Granted that 
a violinist who has spent years prac- 
tising the traditional fingerings might 
find some difficulty in gaining fluency 
in the new system—it might take six 
months—the fact remains that stu- 
dents who are given the modern fin- 
gering from the first have no more 
trouble learning it than other stu- 
dents have learning the older finger- 
ing. This has been proven true very 
many times in my experience. 


Publicity Advice 
. | am up against a problem, 
and if you can help me solve it I 
shall feel deeply indebted to you. ... 
My mother and I have moved recent- 
ly to this town, more than a thousand 
miles from where we used to live, 
where I was fairly well known as a 
violin soloist. . My question is, 
how can I become known as a player 
and as a teacher in this community? 

. . We have lived here now four 
months, and I have not gained a solo 
date or a pupil as yet... . What 
shall I do? 


ce 


Miss K. R., Iowa 


Your problem is by no means an 
uncommon one: There are many 
young violinists—and others, singers 
and instrumentalists—who study in a 
certain city, attain some popularity 
there, and then have to move to a 
town where they are quite unknown. 

There are several paths by which 
being unknown can be overcome. Not 
knowing your violinistic ability, it is 
a little difficult for me to say which 


is the best one for you. The most 


obvious first step, if you are equipped 
for it, is to rent a small hall or church 
room and give an invitation concert, 
inviting those people (strangers as 
well as friends) who you think would 
be interested in hearing you play. It 
would be sound tactics to ask a singer 
—if you know a good one—to share 
the program with you. This would 
(Continued on Page 49) 
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TEACHER’S 
ROUNDTABLE 


Maurice Dumesnil 


Note Spelling 
Q. Are the terms “do—re—mi—fa 

sol—la—si” Latin or Spanish? Should 
they be used as fixed names on the piano 
instead of A—B—C etc.? Or are they 
used in formation of scales in various 
keys, forming a cycle of scales? Many 
thanks in advance. 


Liebe =—hexas 


A. The syllables “do, re, mi, fa, sol, 
la, si, do” are Latin and in use in Italy, 
France, Spain and other Latin countries 
where they are only used for solfeggio 
exercises. 

In England and America, for instance 
one uses A, B, and other letters to des- 
ignate notes; and in Germany also, like 
dur, H moll, etc. 

In principle the syllables are attached 
to fixed notes (and they are indispens- 
able for singing purposes), but when 
the movable do is used they become ap- 
plicable to any major scale. The latter 
system, however, is rather rudimentary 
and can never substitute for the real 
study of key signatures, relativity of 
majors and minors, and all other phases 
of reliable and serious musical theory. 


A Handicap 


Q. How does one teach technique to a 
teen age girl who has long fingernails 
and will not cut them? Does it do any 
good to try to teach the Hanon studies 
to such pupils? Thank you for advice 
on this. 


(Mrs.) W. E. L—Indiana 


A. There is no way to teach technique, 
or at that, anything else to a girl who 
refuses to trim her long fingernails. 
Neither Hanon nor any other studies 
will help, because the position of the 
fingers being unavoidably wrong it will 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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VIOLIN 
QUESTIONS 


Harold Berkley 


An Inferior Make 
W. J. D., Florida. Friedrich August 
Glass was a member of a large family 
of violin makers who worked in Kling- 
enthal, Germany, during the 19th cen- 
tury. He made most of his violins be- 
tween 1840 and 1855. They are not 
very well liked because of their hard 
quality of tone; a quality probably 
caused by the very inferior varnish he 
used. Values today: $50 to (at most) 
$150. You would stand a much better 
chance of getting a fair price for the 
violin if you sold it privately than if 
you sold it through a dealer. Why not 
advertise it in two or three of your 
local papers, especially in a paper that 
has a good circulation in the larger 

towns in your neighborhood? 


A Bowing Suggestion for Bach 
Mrs. A. E. C., Alberta, Canada. I 
think you would find your bowing 
troubles in the Bach Air on the G 
String no longer troublesome if you 
take the first note on the Up bow. Of 
course, | do not know what edition you 
are using. If starting on the Up bow 
does not solve the problem, won’t you 
write to me again, enclosing a tran- 
script of the passages that bother you? 


A Factory Made “Maggini’’ 

P. B., Missouri. As Giovanni Paolo 
Maggini died in 1632, your violin, 
with the date of 1668, cannot be genu- 
ine. How good the copy is, and what its 
value may be, no one could say without 
examining the instrument personally. 
However, I can say this: There are 
many thousands of “Magginis,” factory 
made, that are not worth $25. A genuine 
Maggini, in really good condition, could 
be worth $3500 to $4000, and even 
higher for an outstanding specimen. 


ORGAN AND CHOI 
QUESTIONS = |} 


Frederick Phillips 


Q. Shortly before our village } 
dist church installed a two 
pedal electronic organ, I had a4 
organist-pianist for the church. Ef 
of illness I have not played sin}! 
now the organist wishes me to su 
for her quite frequently. I wo 
suggestions for self-study. I a 
Organ Pedal Studies, by Jessie | 
and Pedal Studies for the Hai 
organ, by Cronham. I know littl 
stops and combinations. 

(2) In a_ neighboring villa | 
Protestant Episcopal church, off 
I am a member, is building if 
church and has asked me to 
organist, but I do not feel su 
familiar with the organist’s respo 
ties to do it properly. Can you ¢ 
books on the correct playing of 
and other required music? 


C. H.W. 


A. The books you are using fo 
work may be sufficient for your 
but if you wish further pedal stu 
suggest “Pedal Mastery” by D 
“Primer of Organ Registratio 
Nevin, wil! help you definitely 
understanding of the proper 
stops and their combinations. This 
is related to the pipe organ, but 
the electronic you are using h 
manuals, pedals and_ stops pati 
after the pipe organ, the same I 
ples can be followed. For a s 
study of the Wurlitzer, we st 
“From Piano to Wurlitzer” by Se 
issued in 4 volumes. 

(2) To help you with choir wo 
suggest Wodell’s “Choir and C 
Conducting,” and to help to an i 
standing of chanting we recor 
“Organist and Choirmaster” by | 
ington ($3.75). 
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GANIST’S PAGE 


apter 
eeting 


Alexander McCurdy 


jcene: A chapter meeting of the 
ent Order of Organists. ANGUS 
(‘EBEARD, A.A.O.O., is presiding. 
on hand are Paut PENTECOosT, 
).0., ANTHONY ADVENT, F.A.0.0., 
THomas Tatus, F.A.O.0. The 
_ ng of minutes, treasurer’s 
‘ |have been disposed of). 
HITEBEARD: Is there any new 
“jess to come before the meeting? 
fee cost: Yes. (Produces a 
'r). Here is the text of a resolu- 
which, if approved by this chap- 
jl intend to submit at the next 
‘inal convention. 
JHITEBEARD: You have the floor. 
“)/NTECOST: (Reading) Whereas, 
1 of music is a highly skilled 
proficiency in which is attained 
by long and diligent study; and 
‘freas, a Fellowship in the Ancient 


A 
10 


report, 


‘lr of Organists is evidence of such 
ficiency; and Whereas, in the ad- 
stration of a service of worship 
4 irences of opinion on musical mat- 
{frequently occur; Therefore, Be 
‘iesolved, that in purely musical 
ers, not affecting points of doc- 
+, the decision of a Fellow or 
ent of the Ancient Order of 
nists shall be binding, and shall 
|ride any conflicting opinions of 
br, parson, rector, curate, deacon, 
Jyter, churchwarden, vestryman, 
plc committeeman or any person 
\csoever not a member of the 
yient Order. 
WHITEBEARD: Discussion from the 
He 2 
ipvENT: I’m in favor of it. We 
jat to take a firm stand. 
|ALLIS: Right. We’ve been pushed 
und by tone-deaf music commit- 
long enough. 
ENTECOST: Perhaps the Chair will 
r us with its views on the subject? 
JHITEBEARD: If you are crazy 
ugh to submit this thing to the 
vention, I will do everything in my 
ver to defeat it. 
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ADVENT: 
that’s that. By the time this old goat 


(Glumly) Well, Paul, 


finished politicking, your resolution 
would have about as much chance as 
a snowflake in Syria. 

(PENTECOST, scowling, begins to 
tear the resolution into small pieces). 

Ta.uis: But I don’t understand, sir. 
Don’t you agree, at least in principle, 
that the organist-choirmaster of a 
church should set the tone of its mu- 
sic? What becomes of our artistic 
standards if we only try to please the 
music committee? 

WHITEBEARD: In the summer 
months, as all of you know, I am a 
sailor. Now, although the ideas of 


astronomers have been completely 


revolutionized by the theory. of Cop- 
ernicus— 

PENTECOST: 
cus! 

WHITEBEARD: (unruffled)—yet even 
today, for navigational purposes the 
sailor makes two non-Copernican as- 
sumptions, that the sun goes around 
the earth and that an earthly observer 
is at the center of the celestial uniyerse. 
There’s no special reason that I can 
discover, except that it is handier to 
think of it that way. 

ADVENT: So? 

WHITEBEARD: Each of you has a 
position in space and a point of view 
which to him represents the exact 
center of the universe. May I point 
out that there are several other mil- 
lions of your fellow-creatures, to each 
of whom his place and his point of 
view are the center of the universe. 
“Where the MacGregor sits is the 
head of the table.” 

Pentecost: Is this going to be your 
lecture on Seeing the Other Fellow’s 
Point of View? 

WHITEBEARD: I had thought that, 
having made the point about once a 
week while you were my students, it 
would have sunk in. Your resistance 
to education is higher than I thought. 

Pentecost: I knew I should have 


(groaning) Coperni- 


stayed home tonight. 

WuiITEBEARD: Now, look here, 
Paul. There’s a difference between up- 
holding musical standards and carry: 
ing a chip on your shoulder. For 
example, where do you get off telling 
your minister that if he wanted a 
certain hymn played, he’d have to get 
himself another organist? 

(PENTECOST glowers; 
laugh) 

PENTECosT: A man has no privacy. 
(defensively) Anyway, It’s a dreadful 
hymn. 

WuITEBEARD: I quite agree. The 
text is sentimental slop, and the music 
isn’t even good Tin Pan Alley. 

PENTECOosT: Then what am I sup- 
posed to do when the minister wants 
it played? 

WHITEBEARD: Play it. Play it as 
well as you can; and don’t make it 
sound as if you were playing with 
one hand and holding your nose with 
the other. (Looks pointedly at TALLuis, 
who turns red). Then tactfully point 
out to your minister that there is a 
vast wealth of music in the hymnal 
which ought not to go to waste. Edu- 
cate his musical taste; don’t call him 
a numbskull. Likewise, don’t play 
above the heads of your congregation. 
Many of them may have rather primi- 
tive musical tastes. In music, too, 
ontogeny recapitulates phylogeny— 

ADVENT: Would you mind repeat- 
ing that? 

WHITEBEARD: (smiling) That is, as 
the Darwinians put it, the life history 
of the individual repeats the history of 
the race. Man is first a cell, then an 
invertebrate, then a vertebrate, and 
so on, until finally human, if not dry 
behind the ears. The same thing is 
true of our musical development. We 
are not born with an appreciation of 
the subtleties of the Missa Solemnis. 
Some acquire a taste for it faster than 
others. This is the essential difference 
between a church and a concert hall. 
The concert attracts a knowing and 
sophisticated audience; the church is 
for all sorts and conditions of men. 
In all our musical calculations we 
must take that fact into consideration. 

Pentecost: You are assuming the 
minister and congregation are models 
of reasonableness, and all the criti- 
cisms are constructive. 

WHITEBEARD: Usually they are 
meant to be. 

Pentecost: Well, a friend of mine 
was telling me about complaints that 
he played the (Continued on Page 53) 
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the others 


GULBRANSEN 


america's 
smartest 
piano 
fashions 


Music Teachers! Musicians! 


Here is a new achievement... 
in purity and brilliance of 
tone, power of volume, 
permanency of touch . 5 2 
small piano—only 37” high. 
It’s equipped with the 
wonderful, new Supertone Scale 
. the Gulbransen exclusive 
miracle scale and the reason 
for the glorious 
deep-dimension tone. 
a 


CONTEMPORARY 


WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURES 
SPECIAL TEACHER'S DISCOUNT 


GULBRANSEN COMPANY 
Dept. E, 2050 N. Ruby St. 
Melrose Park, Ill. 


MUSICORD PUBLICATIONS 


“Once Tried — Always Used” 


THEORY IS FUN 


by David Hirschberg 
Book One @ Book Two 


The first NEW book in generations on 
THEORY that is DIFFERENT. Presents theory 
fundamentals in a colorful way by use of 
comic strip style illustrations. 

each... 85¢ 

e 
Technic Is Fun 
Scales & Chords Are Fun 
Duets Are Fun 
Pieces Are Fun 
Music Appreciation Is Fun 
by David Hirschberg 
each... 85¢ 


“PLAY THAT TUNE” 


Four Books 


Very easy arrangements of familiar tunes 


for the first and second year piano student. 


Lies well under the hand. Really singable. 


Compiled & Arranged by 
George Bermont 
75 cents 


MUSIC BY THE MASTERS by Lanning 

DUETS FOR EVERYBODY by Mittler 

MUSIC FOR EVERYBODY by Mittler 
Each $1.00 


MUSICORD PUBLICATIONS 


(Write for Free Catalogue) 
858 Post Avenue 


Staten Island 10, N. Y. 
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IMPORTANCE OF PROPER 
ACCORDION PRACTICE 


From an interview with 
Eugene Ettore 


(Eugene Ettore is well known as a 
composer of many works for accordion. 


He is a member of ASCAP.—Ed. Note.) 


Af PAST EXPERIENCES as an 
accordion instructor, I have met 
many students who have devoted 
countless hours of practice to scale 
studies, etc. Yet, in many cases, these 
students did not display the results 
of these efforts when they performed 
in public. There has almost always 
been evident the lack of some basic 
elements that are not essential to a 
well - rounded, well - controlled tech- 
nique. 

I have also found that in the ma- 
jority of cases, the student was 
trained only in his fingers, with no 
indication of ever being informed 
that the mental attitude and function 
is and must be the first step in train- 
ing a muscular action. 

Most students, who have been in- 
adequately informed as to proper 
thinking, have learned merely through 
long hours of boring and uninterest- 
ing repetition. Study by repetition 
certainly has its advantages, but by 
no means can virtuosity be achieved 
by such procedure alone. 

It would be impossible to expound 
the philosophy of proper practicing 
in a short article such as this, but an 
attempt can be made to bring some 
light on this important subject which 
is most vital to the student who is in- 
terested in achieving supreme mas- 
tery of his instrument. 

One golden rule that I use con- 
stantly is short and to the point: 

THINK—bhefore you practice! 

A brief qualification might explain 
precisely what is meant by this state- 
ment. Even when studying a simple 
C Major arpeggio, think of the letter 
names of the notes involved. Think 
of the fingering that must be em- 
ployed. Think of the hand position, 
and of stretching the thumb under 


the 


ACCORDIO 


Edited by Theresa Costi} 


the third finger. Think of ach} 
general smoothness, evenness, | 
sion, and tone production. In}f 
production, the stress is placed : 
flow, and continuity and not qu | 
as this latter feature is pre- -deteri}} 
by the type instrument the a | 
is using. 

One must Think of each indi 
note as coming from and goil 
another note. Precise time 
must be an important part 0} 
training. 

Think of proper shee | | 
ever may be indicated on the sj 

Think of the attack that is req} 
or the touch that is desired aftd 
attack. Not only will practi 
this manner develop the menta 
muscular faculties, but it will ald 
velop an understanding withia} 
student of “How to play” as w 
with proper expression marks} 
dynamic signs. This all leads to 
er interpretation. 

Now I do not want to be mis 
stood when I say that all these 
are valuable aids in develoy 
when practicing a study, and 
vidual attention to all notes is 4 
set. I do not mean to imply t 
the performance of a composit 
is necessary to think of all 
things when playing each note. I | 
simply that these are valuable} 
towards proper practicing a sat 
selection. 

In the routine of practice 4 
these processes of thought mana: 
find their way into the subcon 
mind, and are there for our in 
taneous use when we perform. 

It would be advisable, in sol 
formance to think of complete p 
and form rather than to thi 
each note individually. 

But to get back to proper pra , 
it is imperative for the studes 
give ample thought to what he i 
ing; especially so when it con 
the development of crossing 
thumb under a finger or in cro 
a finger over the thumb. When 
function has been mastered both | 
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and physically, then other prob- 
| of equal importance must be 
j,uered in the same manner. 
ith the eventual understanding of 
application of “How to Prac- 
* many valuable hours of prac- 
| time can be saved, and these 
‘s can be devoted to study on 
pire which is the ultimate goal. 
is logical to assume that unless a 
ent has been properly informed 
“ij regard to his musical develop- 
|, and what is expected of him 
good musician, he will drift aim- 
y, searching for the answer— 
‘qr really knowing that he even 
‘qa question. 
ikhen these things are brought to 
udent’s attention, while he is still 
wie first stages of his development, 
will have more chance of reaching 
«jultimate goal—the attaining of 
sjdequate, well-rounded technique. 


THE END 


— 


{ 
up THAT’S JACKIE GLEASON 
it (Continued from Page 41) 


{two orchestras standing by to re- 
| albums just like these. which in- 
Ne some two hundred and fifty selec- 
‘. Besides the “Romantic Jazz” 
Yhestra—with forty musicians and 
iting a large string section (“I 
« it sounds pretty good!”’’)—there 
e “Music For Lovers” Orchestra, 
4 half as many players. In addition, 
; Gleason has sometimes added 
oy -five flutes to the orchestra he 
‘ping—as in an album called “Night- 
fis” —or he has simply recorded 
‘* an ensemble consisting of twenty- 
‘} mandolins and an oboe d’amore. 
i the music at hand—the John C. 
ison music—is, as the comedian de- 
jibes it, “the plain vanilla kind that 
sks to melody.” 
was in a New York night club 
re Jackie Gleason—who had been 
ithe stage and screen — made his 


1t as an orchestra leader three 


he was a guest on Herb Simiers 
‘show he led a forty-piece orchestra 
erforming his new symphonic com- 
{ition called Time, which capitalizes 
lhe lush sound of a heavy comple- 
it of violins and brass. At present, 
_he has plans under way for taking 
_ in a Battle of Bands in a Syra- 
, New York, arena—where his ag- 
ration will vie with the Dorsey 
thers’ orchestra. 

trangely enough, Gleason does not 
4d a note of music. But he can man- 
‘to compose and conduct by virtue 
a series of formulas and habits he 
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Price $1.00 


has developed — not to mention hard 
work. For his composing, Jackie dreams 
up a melody—and then hums it, as 
somebody else takes it down. Then, like 
many of Tin Pan Alley’s tunes, it is 
assigned to another person to be en- 
larged upon, arranged, and_ orches- 
trated. The comedian, though, has an 
inborn, genuine feeling for music. “I 
listen to music all the time, I get a 
kick out of it, and I like all kinds of 
music,” says the erstwhile disc jockey 
of a Newark, N. Y., radio station. Al- 
though he has not been schooled in 
conducting methods, he “can look at a 
sheet of music and know what is hap- 
pening.” Call it “through osmosis, if 
you will,” smiles the comedian-compo- 


ser-conductor. Subsequently, he com- 
municates his directions to the men in 
the orchestra, either by the way he 
looks or by certain key words. 

The six-foot, heavy-weighing Gleason 
is a big man in more ways than one. For 
the dark-haired, blue-eyed Irish charm- 
er is always looking for new worlds to 
explore. One of his newest interests is 
his Audible Literature Company, which 
will find Jackie recording literary clas- 
sics with top-ranking actors performing 
dramatizations of these works against a 
background of music played by a 100- 
piece orchestra. “A Tale of Two Cities,” 
in an album of twelve half-hour rec- 
ords, has already been released, under 
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NEW PIANO RELEASES! 
WALT DISNEY CLASSICS 


Easy Arrangements by 


ADA RICHTER 


CONTENTS 


When You Wish Upon A Star (“Pinocchio”) 


Who's Afraid of the Big Bad Wolf 
(“Three Little Pigs’) 


When | See An Elephant Fly (“Dumbo”) 


Someday My Prince Will Come 
(Duet from “Snow White”) 


Lullaby Land, Mickey Mouse’s Birthday 
Party and many others. 


Words & Music with Disney Illustrations 


ptlso... 


ADA RICHTER’S 
Easy Piano Arrangements from 
WALT DISNEY‘S 


CONTENTS 


Heigh-Ho, Whistle While You Work, One Song, 
I’m Wishing, With a’Smile & a Song, Some Day 
My Prince will Come, Snow White, Dwarf’s Yodel 
Song, and Bluddle-Uddle-um-dum. 


Price $1.25 
Words & Music with Disney Illustrations 


"SNOW WHITE & THE SEVEN DWARFS” 


BOURNE, INC., 136 W. 52nd St., New York 19, New York 
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William AcCwts- and Son SEE... 3% and HEAR 


30 E. Adams St.—Chicago 3, Ill. 


VIOLIN SPECIALISTS 


OUR NEW OLD INSTRUMENT 
CATALOG NOW AVAILABLE 


Publishers of ““VIOLINS & VIOLINISTS’ 


INSURE perfect rhythm 


with the FRANZ 
Flash-Beat ELECTRONOME 


the only metronome with these 
exclusive features: 


@ light visible from all sides 
@ 99% accurate 
@ 5 year written guarantee 


WM. S. HAYNES CO. 


Silver Flutes — Piccolos 


12 Piedmont Street, BOSTON, Mass. 
@ the only Underwriters-ap- 
proved electric metronome 


Write for our free booklet © 


FRANZ mrc.co,iNc. 


53 Wallace St., New Haven, Conn. 


TEACH EASIER 
with MUSIC FLASH CARDS 


@eeeoeeeovoeaev eee eeee eee eoeaeece 
FOR TEACHERS*—+the fundamentals of music 
on 6 x 9 inch cards. Sixty illustrations plus 


MA 


one 3-foot piano keyboard (42 keys). Price oe a 


$1.50 

FOR BEGINNERS*—same as Teachers but 
size 2 x 3 inches. The 60 cards are divided 
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LOUIS MOREAU GOTTSCHA)| 
(Continued from Page 14) 


Perhaps they could recite it better} ; 
Thackeray; would you conclude : 
that, that Thackeray had less alent 

Berlioz told me that the originality 

could only be appreciated in ver 

societies. If we are yet to proclain}} 
art and to form our taste, then I ul 
stand that you would like better a | 
interpretation of consecrated ¢ 
d’oeuvre, than an original, which is 
yet consecrated and whose place iz 
you dare not yet designate.” | 

The “originals,” varying widel) 
both calibre and style, hint at thef 
igencies governing his life. Soon ; 
his highly successful début in P 
1845, he wrote nostalgic evocation 
his still-recent New Orleans childhos« 
Bamboula, Le Bananier, La Savage 
spired possibly by the example inf] 
tionalistic music set by Chopin ff 
Glinka. This happy vein is climaxed} 
The Banjo. A change seems to ¢ 
over Gottschalk after his return to 
United States in 1853. Actually 
Last Hope dates from a visit to 
that same year. He sold it for $5 
a certain publisher, who, having If 
success with it, sold it for the same 
to Hall, who then made a fortune o 
Of a sickly sentimentality, it neve 
less soars into a noble are of mel 
that later enhanced many a silent mj 
and today is sung as a hymn. Gottscf 
became quite complacent over the e} 
mous influence exerted by this vw 
and others, writing in 1865: “I am d 
astonished at the rapidity with w 
the taste for music . . . is developin 
the United States. At the time of 
first return from Europe I was const 
ly deploring the want of public inte 
for pieces purely sentimental; the 7 
lic listened with indifference; to i 
est it, it became necessary to strik 
with astonishment; grand moveme 
tours de force, and noise had alone 
privilege in piano music, not of pl 
ing, but of making it patient with it 
From whatever cause the Ameri 
taste is becoming purer, and with 
remarkable rapidity which we 
through our whole progress. For | 
years a whole generation of young 
has played my pieces. ‘Last Ho 
‘Marche de Nuit,’ ‘Murmures Eolie 
“‘Pastorelle et Cavalier,’ ‘Cradle So 
have become so popular that it is d 
cult for me to find an audience « 
posed to listen to me since the majo 
has played or studied the pieces w 
compose the program.” 

Not everybody will agree that this 
entirely a healthy influence. But e7 
the sorry procession of trivia that 

(Continued on Page 58) 


subtle refinement of a special : 
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| TEACHER'S ROUNDTABLE 


(Continued from Page 44) 
inpossible to achieve any results as 
itds velocity, tone quality, or gen- 
smoothness. 


less her attitude can be modified 
jgirl will never rise above medioc- 


] If her interest in her piano is not 
enough for her to give up a little 


-|tionable glamor, I am afraid it is a 


| i 
jless issue. 


| 


“)  VIOLINIST’S FORUM 


i : 
| (Continued from Page 43) 
( to attract a larger audience and 
tald relieve you of the strain of giv- 
ihe entire program yourself. 


\}} you would prefer to start in a 
ter way, you can let it be known 
jour church that you would like to 


yy part in one or two of the church 


‘als. In a town the size of your. new 


,e there should be several organiza- 
of that put on musical programs. 
| should seek introductions to some 
jue key people (if you do not already 
_w them) and tell them of your mu- 
i! background, saying that you would 
pngly donate your services to ap- 
/ on one of their programs. Also, 
| should contact some official of the 
rest Music Club offering to audition 
he program committee of the Club. 
jn, too, you could organize two 
hree informal musicales in your 
/e or in the homes of friends, invit- 
‘/a different group of people each 
f. It would be a wise plan to check 
the pianos in your friends’ homes 
re deciding where the musicales 
‘ld be held! It is very frustrating to 
P to play a program with a piano 
"is half a tone flat. It would add to 
‘informality of these occasions if you 
d have one or two other young mu- 
hans share the programs with you. 

1 you give the matter some thought, 
‘nm sure that other possibilities, pe- 
ar to your community, will occur to 
*. However, there is one thing you 
not expect—a fee for your first few 
ilearances. You must feel that the 
Werience gained by playing for new 
iences, and winning the interest and 
adship of music-loving people, is 
jr just reward. If your playing 
juses those who hear you, and at- 
its them, it should not be long be- 
/+ you can ask a fee for most of your 
wagements. And by the same token, 
should have more and more young 
inists wanting to study with you. 


fp 
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MUSIC EDUCATION IN JAPAN 
(Continued from Page 13) 


harp), Samisen (3 stringed banjo), 
shakuhachi (bamboo flute), tzuzumi 
(shoulder and elbow drums), they must 
study these with private teachers. How- 
ever, the Japanese school music song 
books contain many lovely folk songs 
which are usually accompanied in home 
life on these traditional instruments, 
but which have been arranged for piano, 
and in more recent years, for orchestral 
instruments. 


Preparation of Music Teachers 

There are very few schools for the 
preparation of music educators, the 
largest one still being the Tokyo Uni- 
versity of Arts, which also prepared 
many of the performing musicians. 
Other colleges are introducing major 
music programs for the preparation of 
musicians and teachers, but they are 
limited in their ability to bring to Ja- 
pan the assistance of foreign trained 
musicians, and not too many Japanese 
can afford to travel to the Western 
world for study, although this situation 
is being remedied somewhat through 
the Fulbright program. 

However, the special teacher of music 
is given a thorough grounding in music 
theory, piano, and frequently, at least 
one orchestral instrument, plus courses 
in educational methods. Several Ameri- 
can and German text books on meth- 
ods of teaching have been translated 
into Japanese by Professors Takeshi 
Inoue and K. Tao of the University of 
Arts, and by Mr. Masao Hamano, Di- 
rector of Music of the Tokyo Public 
Schools. Carefully prepared curricula 
outlining objectives, procedures, mate- 
rials, and evaluation have been pre- 
pared by various school systems for 
study by the teaching staff and by stu- 
dents in training. The University of 
Arts also has an “attached” high school 
of music under the direction of Prof. 
Masabe Kita, which seeks to develop 
talented high school students for ca- 
reers in performance and teaching. 

Classroom teachers for the elemen- 
tary schools are given music methods 
courses as part of their curriculum and 
are encouraged to learn to play the 
piano, or rather the harmonium, which, 
inthe four octave size,can be purchased 
for approximately $25 in American 
money. One of the astonishing expe- 
riences is to find a small harmonium in 
almost every classroom, and to see how 
the classroom teachers enjoy sitting 
down to this instrument and picking 
out melodies which they are teaching 
the class, and frequently trying to im- 
provise an accompaniment as well. The 
song books contain simple chordal or 
bass line accompaniments which can 
be played either by the children or the 
teacher. In addition they learn how to 
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handle many of the lovely rhythm band 
instruments including sleigh bells, cas- 
tanets, cymbals, drums, rhythm sticks 
as well as the simple melody instru- 
ments such as the xylophone, tonette 
and simple six hole flute. 


Elementary Schools 


Kindergartens are usually organized 
by private means rather than as part 
of the total public educational system, 
and the usual musical activities are 
found in such groups; game songs, free 
rhythmic activities, quiet listening. 
However, beginning with the first grade, 
music periods are usually scheduled 
twice a week for 45 minutes duration, 
and music books are available with 
Grade 1. The music books found in the 
Tokyo schools are published in four 
series, comparable to the four major 
series found in America. The books 
have been edited by both school music 
teachers and composers. They are at- 
tractively illustrated with creative imag- 
ination, and the songs are based on 
children’s interests. In the early grades, 
note heads may be shaped like stars, 
flowers, cherries, insects, depending 
upon the story of the song. Tonal de- 
vices are illustrated with various sized 
flowers and dolls to visualize the rise 
or fall of the tonal pattern. Rhythmic 
game songs of bouncing ball, jumping 
rope, flying kites, rowing boats, animal 
movements, flying birds, are delight- 
fully illustrated. 

The music period of 45 minutes per- 
mits of a wide variety of activities in- 
cluding singing, tonal rhythmic drills, 
bodily rhythmic expression, written no- 
tation at the seats with large wall 
charts as models, quietly listening for 
form and analysis, using recordings 
which combine the traditional koto as 
accompaniment for singing or orches- 
tral instruments, as well as the works 
of the European masters; the introduc- 
tion of rhythm band activities, music 
for which is part of the text book. Chil- 
dren are encouraged to bring to class 
any musical instrument which they may 
be studying privately in order to par- 
ticipate in a classroom orchestra. 

Beginning with about the third grade, 
every child is encouraged to learn to 
play some type of instrument such as 
the harmonica, xylophone, simple 6 
hole flute, tonette, and music for these 
instruments is also included as part of 
the text book material. In addition, 
elaborate orchestrations are made for 
these types of instruments utilizing not 
only folk songs, but themes from sym- 
phonic literature. The xylophone is one 
of the most popular of the melodic in- 
struments in use in the classroom. 

The method of teaching the instru- 
ments is quite simple. Children learn to 
sing a song by rote, the teacher then 
writes the notation on the blackboard, 


children then learn to sing t 


with the pitch names, and then 
en a few minutes to try to lear if 
ger or find the notes on their i 


perience, and the instrument ex 
is closely articulated with the vq 
perience, children learning the | 
song and then moving to its 
phrase wise, and to its rhythmi 
ponents instrumentally. 

Children who are studying ord] 
instruments bring their instrumy 
music class, and the teacher wi 
quently transpose, where necess ) 
special part or the melody pe} 
these instruments. Thus the cla) 
orchestra combines the rhythm | 
melody instruments and orchest 
struments, in addition to the c 
singing in one group. 

Beginning about the fount 
part singing is introduced as we , 
in this country, and formal dr} 
scale structure, meter signatures ff 
veloped through written notation: 
ity. There is much stimulatic 
musical imagery by having chi 
attempt to notate familiar rhythm: 
terns, and a theory note card with 
able section helps children to 
stand scale construction at the 
keyboard with key signatures. 


} 


Instrumental Instructi | 


Since musical instruments ar# 
tremely expensive, very few Jay@ 
children can afford to purchase 
However, string instruments are af 
the least expensive of such instrur 
and the violin in particular is ver 
ular for that reason. There is in ' 
a Talent Finding School operated 
Prof. Suzuki with several tho 
aspiring violinists enrolled, an 
writer heard a demonstration 
Hibiya Concert Hall of 1200 ch 
ranging in age from four years to 
years, playing in unison. Some of 
Suzuki’s disciples are teaching i 
public schools and are developin 
mentary school orchestras that are 
good. 

Several schools have been able 
velop wind instrumentalists as wel 
the Tokyo schools have a massed 
dle School (Junior High) band o 
which appears at the annual Fe: 
of Music sponsored by the Tokyo 
politan Board of Education. 

Japanese children love to sing, 
the nature of the spoken languags 
ing based on pure vowels like Ite 
the quality of the singing is love 
hear. Formal ear training, chord b 
ing, vocalizes are an integral pai 
the music lessons in the Middle Sch 
and the students are very prou 
their ability to carry independent | 
in their choral activities. 
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;| here eneugh instrumentalists for 
.,|rehestra or band are available, time 
sheduled for regular rehearsals, and 
12 Middle Schools have developed 
»,,onably good organizations. The Ka- 
.,yo Middle School Band in Kyoto 
.,won first prize in competition with 
ult bands in the Kansei area of Ja- 


),,ecognizing that talent must be en- 
jaged and developed, the Tokyo 
cd of Education has set up a spe- 
», high school of music, the Komaba 
..|1 School, which boasts fine choral 
(ps and an excellent orchestra. Many 
he students from this school even- 
‘ily take the examinations for en- 
‘ce into the Tokyo University of 


“the Fulbright Commission in Japan, 
lizing the importance of music in 
\life of the people, recently sent two 
jae most distinguished musicians to 
‘United States for a tour of musical 
‘ers and schools. Mr. Shinjiro Noro, 
‘Vessor of Music at Aoyama Univer- 
~/and music critic of the Asahi news- 


ors, and Mr. Masa Hamano, Direc- 
~}of Music of the Tokyo Public 
‘Dols, each spent 90 days visiting 
‘vols, teacher education centers, at- 
jing concerts, interviewing musical 
‘\brities, music publishers, perform- 
| and above all, taking pictures, text 
xs, recordings, films, to use as 
‘istrative materials for lectures upon 
x return to Japan. Both gentlemen 
iP written extensively in Japanese 
.mals of their experiences in Amer- 
», and will probably write books 
2d on their experiences. They are 
shy fine Ambassadors in a great cause 
.jharing educational experiences. (See 
month’s ETUDE for an article by 
if Hamano.—Ed. ) 
phe writer left with the Tokyo Uni- 
ity of Arts Library a collection of 
jut 700 music books for teaching 
,jestral instruments, voice, methods, 
music texts used in American 
Jools. These books have been sent on 
our of the American Cultural Cen- 
.) so that Japanese music educators 
ly study them. 


ld regional meetings and sponsor 
ipetition-festivals. They welcome as- 
lance from visiting music educators 
a are constantly seeking ways and 
fans of improving their teaching. 
fsy are imterested in the latest re- 
ch in the psychology of music, and 
_ avid readers of the newest books 
ih in English and German. Students 
-he music education teacher prepara- 
1 course at the Tokyo University of 
‘s organized the first student chapter 
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of the Japan Music Educators after the 
writer described the Student Chapters 
in America. The writer also organized 
and sponsored the first American Stu- 
dent Chapter of the Music Educators 
National Conference, which establishes 
some kind of precedent. 

There is no doubt that by any stand- 
ards the Japanese schools are doing a 
very creditable job of music education 
for the general public. Proof of this 
lies in the fine choral singing of adult 
groups who can really read music; in 
the fine radio programs broadcast daily 
by stations all over Japan; in the whole- 
hearted support of symphonies, where 
the majority of the audience are young 
people; in the tremendous interest of 
Music Lovers Clubs who come together 
to listen to recordings; in the sell-out 
performances of recitalists; in the mu- 
sic programs heard in local coffee 
houses which play hi-fi recordings of 
serious music all day, frequently pub- 
lishing a printed program of record- 
ings to be played a week ahead so that 
students may bring scores along to fol- 
low as they listen. (How different from 
our juke-box civilization! ) 

While we here in America are proud 
of our music education program, the 
people of Japan are learning fast, and 
they are adapting our best methodology 
to fit their own patterns of culture and 
a wonderful combination to the music 
of East and West. I heartily recommend 
to all music lovers to watch what is 
happening in Japan in the way of mu- 
sical activity, and predict that within 
the next generation some of our inter- 
nationally famous composers and _ per- 
formers will be coming from that coun- 


try. THE END 


WHAT IS A FUGUE? 
(Continued from Page 16) 


as indicated in the following skeletal 
outline of bars 22-24. 


Ex.1 Subject 


weer j i ee 
ounter point e d ete. 
| SS 


Counter subject 


Another badge of polyphony is con- 
cerned with the treatment of cadences. 
It is very rare, and then only for rea- 
sons of formal significance, that all 
voices cadence simultaneously. Usually, 
the polyphonic style features an ending 
point which coincides with or overlaps 
a beginning point. Observe, for example, 
the way in which even in a single part, 
the terminal note, C, of the subject in 
bar 2 is also the beginning of the con- 
tinuation. For a neat example of the be- 
havior of several voices in glossing over 
a cadence study bar 7. The top voice 


cadences on A-flat, at least in the defini- 
tive edition, the two middle parts move 
through the cadence, and the lowest part 
introduces the subject after an eighth 
rest. Another fine example occurs just 
before the end of the piece where in 
bar 48 of a five-part setting (in a four- 
part fugue!) the lowest middle voice 
introduces the subject after the other 
parts have gotten well under way, and 
continues through the resting point, E- 
flat, reached by the outer parts in bar 
49. A good rhythmic sense and inde- 
pendent fingers are the requisites for a 
successful delivery of this desideratum 
of the polyphonic style, examples of 
which abound in all well constructed 
fugues. 

The second part of our description of 
the fugue points out that it is essentially 
a monothematic enterprise. Beware of 
this! Do not perform a fugue, as too 
many pianists do, with a trip hammer 
touch addressed to the subject against 
a feathery delivery of the supporting 
parts. The important feature is the 
polyphonic web spun by the complex of 
parts, rather than the constant celebra- 
tion of the subject. Observe how Bach 
in our fugue, as in others, is much con- 
cerned with the shifting of registers and 
the constantly varied relationship of 
part to part. If these factors are kept in 
mind, the subject will certainly make its 
presence known, and a much to be de- 
sired variety in performance will be 
achieved. The same advice to the per- 
former also emerges from the third part — 
of our description concerning the pre- 
vailing imitative scheme of the fugue. 


The fourth and final part of our de- 
scription refers to the tonal plan as 
opposed to any presumed sectional de- 
sign of the fugue. Perhaps no mis- 
conception is more widespread, and 
certainly none militates more vigorously 
against the successful performance of a 
fugue, than the view that it is essentially 
a three-part form. The truth of the mat- 
ter is that the fugue is a continuous 
type of piece which achieves overall 
unity and variety, not through any in- 
evitable sectionalism, but rather through 
the tonal path that it follows, punctuated 
by episodes and entrances of the subject. 
This does not exclude the kind of sec- 
tionalism that can be found in the C 
minor Fugue of Book II where Bach 
cadences clearly and convincingly, in 
bars 14 and 23, before each ofthe stretto 
sections. It is intended primarily to warn 
the performer from imposing such a 
formal plan where it does not exist in 
the piece itself. It is, in fact, often 
pointless to separate exposition from 
continuation, for even here no rule of 
the thumb can be profitably applied. 


Nevertheless, it becomes an obligation 
of the pianist to seek out the unique 
plan of any given fugue if he is prepar- 
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ing anything more than a haphazard 
performance of it. In the A-flat Fugue, 
there is a clear overall tonal plan which 
incorporates harmonic movement and 
changes in texture. The example that 
follows attempts to reveal this plan. 
The principal centers of tonal activity 
are notated as half and quarter notes, 
while the supporting or confirming 
areas are represented as unstemmed 
notes. 


Ex. II fo) ea) 


Bars 
5 
aes aa 

Observe the way in which changes of 
texture from entrances of the subject to 
episodes contribute to this tonal plan. 

A final, but very important word re- 
mains to be said about the necessity of 
seeking out the unique features of any 
given fugue, those that give it its stamp 
of individuality. Many comments of this 
order could be made about the A-flat 
Fugue. Suffice it here, however, to make 
only one which is concerned with a 
point of rhythm. Observe the character- 
izing weak beat position of the upper 
tones of the subject as it makes its 
various entrances up to bar 37. Immed- 
iately thereafter Bach shifts the accent- 
ual and harmonic scheme in such a way 
that the upper tones now fall on strong 
pulses, a shift that has very few paral- 
lels in the Baroque fugue. In this piece, 
the transfer has significant, but dis- 
guised consequences which must be in- 
corporated in any musicianly perform- 
ance. Note how, as a result of the 
change of emphasis in bar 37, a dis- 
agreement between metric strong pulse 
and the rhythm of the subject makes its 
appearance in bars 39 and 40, where the 
metric pulses, two and four, are to be 
regarded, rhythmically, as one and 
three. The disagreement continues 
through bar 41 and its apparently “cor- 
rect” metric position of the subject, and 
does not find reconciliation until bar 42. 

If Bach were Stravinsky he might 
well have notated these bars as illus- 
trated below. 
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Keep in mind, however, that this 
illustration is not intended as a pro- 
posed revision of Bach who, it can be 
cafely said, knew what he was doing, 
here as well as elsewhere. 

The fugue is a rewarding kind of 
music for the pianist, and a challenging 
kind too. If we have written at length 
about it here, it has been in the hope 
that the nature of the challenge could 
be at least clarified, and the reward, 


perhaps, increased. THE END 


JEUNESSE MUSICALE 
(Continued from Page 17) 


country, Jeunesse Musicale operates en- 
tirely independently. But jointly, they 
form the International Jeunesse Music- 
ale, with an estimated total of 80,000 
members, 

How do these youngsters use their 
great power? “Jeunesse Musicale is a 
fighting organization,” explained an 18- 
year-old Belgian boy to me. “In the 
beginning, we fought against the Nazi 
Gestapo—today, we’re fighting the fifth 
columns of world-wide indifference, 
laziness, even hostility, which exists in 
the midst of our own generation against 
the so-called long-haired music ... We 
expect to win out over the foes of the 
great musical geniuses of all times just 
as we won out over the Nazis...” 

“We are like a sports-club,” another 
member of Jeunesse Musicale in Bru- 
xelles told me—a little girl of about 
sixteen—‘“‘a sports-club, where all mem- 
bers participate actively in the practice 
and the propagation of our chosen sport: 
music.” 

Active participation seems to be the 
keynote to Jeunesse Musicale. “There 
is a world of difference, between the 
work of what I call ‘ordinary youth 
concerts’ and what our organization 
does,” stated Marcel Cuvelier, who is as 
passionately interested in the organiza- 
tion which he helped bring to life as 
he was sixteen years ago, and who now 
acts as General Secretary of the /nter- 
national Jeunesse Musicale. “Music 
educators have been arranging youth 
concerts as far back as before the turn 
of the century,” he went on. “One of the 
most outstanding early examples was 
the series put on by Ernest Schelling 
with the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra under the name of Children’s 
Orchestral Concerts, in 1925. And there 
have been countless fine similar ven- 
tures in the United States and the rest 
of the world as well. All these serve a 
fine purpose—but we go way beyond 
what they do... No member of Jeu- 
nesse Musicale can get away with being 
just a passive member of the audience. 
Every member has his or her clearly 
defined duties within the organization.” 

It was during those first, and perhaps 


darkest days of the Nazi occupatiijf} 
the summer of 1940, that Marcel 
lier, in his capacity as director 
Bruxelles Philharmonic Society 
summoned to the Propaganda 
ung —that much-feared Nazi 
center—to be reprimanded for lif 
programmed a forbidden work of 
of the Philharmonic concerts a 
Palais des Beaux Arts. While lis 
silently to the threats of the Kom} 
dant in case of a similar disobe; 
in the future, he spotted on this } 
desk a file bearing the inseriff 
“Jugend” (Youth). 
Cuvelier kept seeing in his min4 
file, long after he left the Propaa}} 
Abteilung. The thought of this file}f 
him awake that night. The existerf{ 
such a file made it obvious to hin 
the Nazis were preparing to org| 
the Belgian youth for their sifj 
purposes. 1 
The young in Belgium—much | 
their elders—lived those days in a 
of a state of shock. Nazi propagan}} 


less. Cuvelier was well aware that | 
children were at a complete loss }) 
what to do in their free time. 
were forbidden. Excursions unthinkg 
In the movies they played Nazi 
which no Belgians wanted to see. 


As he sifted these thoughts th 
his mind that night, the solution 
come to Cuvelier. Early next moj 
he hurried to one of the public 
schools frequented by a number cf 
friends’ children. He caught the} 
their first ten minutes’ break bet 
classes, and talked to them briefly 
his plan. The following day he v 
another school, then another and} 
another. In every school, he spoley 
handful of youngsters only, enco}f 
ing them to start a whispering cam 
(with strictest instructions agains 
ting anything on paper) about a 
ganization, now being formed, fo 
purpose of arranging clandestine 
certs for the young, where all the 
forbidden by the Nazis would be} 
formed. 

Eight weeks later, some six hun 
youngsters gathered, pale with ex 
ment, in a well guarded room at 
Palais des Beaux Arts to listen to 
first of hundreds of similar concerts. 
were to follow. It was a historic € 
and one that shall never be forgotte 
those who attended it. The Belgian | 
tone, Maurice de Groote, sang N: 
spirituals at this concert—in Englis 
double demonstration against Nazir 
for not only were Negro spirituals 1 
strictly banned as “degenerate” m 
but the use of the English language 
equally strictly forbidden. The en 
siasm at this concert was indescribe 
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‘\t the next secret concert there were 
) youngsters present—and before 
joccupation was over, Jeunesse Mu- 
\/e, operating strictly underground, 
‘(12,000 members in Belgium. Twelve 
‘jsand children, of whom not one 
layed the secret of the organization’s 
“ence with a word or unguarded 
‘session. 

4) was a real test of character, and 
iyoungsters passed the test with fly- 
‘colors. It was, as Cuvelier had hoped 
\puld be: these secretly held concerts 
» the Belgian youth the very moral 
port they needed. They helped keep 
nc spirits free—and high. These 
yyj2t concert-meetings helped crystal- 
\)in their minds and souls the ideals 
ih living for. 

jor did the young peoples’ interest 
after liberation, as predicted by 
_limists who felt that the end of the 
mor” of secrecy would spell the 
|| of the movement. 

bday, the Belgian Jeunesse Mu- 
le has 20,000 members who act in 
‘t as spark-plugs for the younger 
yesse Musicales in other countries. 
iy are engaged in an incredible num- 
of activities. 

i the 1955-56 season, Jeunesse Mu- 
ve, in Bruxelles alone (the organiza- 
has branches in other Belgian cities 
lrell), put on 39 symphonique con- 
ib, with the participation of the 
ipelles Symphony and internationally 
‘brated conductors and soloists. 
i are also a number of so-called 


acerts d’ Initiation” every year—for 
very young members. Programs of 
a concerts are so set up that the 
agsters have a chance to learn the 
‘<ings of every instrument within 
jJorchestra as well as every major 
“ical form. 

i; top of the above enterprises, 
vesse Musiscale also organizes a 
. line of other events, such as stu- 
[s’ concerts, where youngsters are 
[performers as well as the listeners, 
: ‘ic appreciation courses, theatrical 
‘Yormances, poetry and prose-reading 
‘lions and the like. They also publish 
eekly as well as a monthly paper, 
iize music festivals within Belgium 
in co-operation with Jeunesse Mu- 
les in other countries. 
he youngsters are in full charge of 
these activities and they manage 
‘un all of them smoothly and eff- 
itly. They are able to do this thanks 
heir vast and firmly-knit organiza- 
| geared to such professional per- 
jon that many an adult world- 
anization could do well to copy its 
hods. 
(he esprit de corps among members 
his inspired movement is unique. It 
the secret of their success and of 
lir phenomenal growth. Paraphrasing 
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the famous Lincolnian words, Jeunesse 
Musical calls itself “the organization of 
the young, by the young, for the young.” 
And the not-so-young can only bow 
their heads in admiration seeing the 
great and wonderful service these dedi- 
cated boys and girls are rendering to 
the cause of serious music. THE END 


CHAPTER MEETING 
(Continued from Page 45) 


hymns too loudly. As it happens, the 
console is next to the pipes, so he’s 
closer to the sound than anyone else in 
the church. He could tell in a minute if 
the sound were too loud. Of course he 
laughed the whole thing off, but it shows 
how unreasonable people can be. 

WHITEBEARD: Playing a hymn too 
loudly is a serious fault. When a con- 
gregation can’t hear itself it sulks and 
refuses to sing. What kind of a set-up 
does your friend have? 

Pentecost: A square building, organ- 


pipes, choir loft and pulpit along one 


wall, facing the pews. 
WHITEBEARD: How about registration? 
Pentecost: The usual stuff—flues, 
reeds, mixtures, Tuba Mirabilis— 
WHITEBEARD: Great scott, boy, you’re 
not using that Tuba Mirabilis in the 
ensembles? 
(PeNnTECOsT looks sheepish; ADVENT 


and Tauuis burst out laughing) 
WHITEBEARD: I helped design that 
installation. The Tuba Mirabilis is a 
special effect, meant to be used with 
caution. Another thing: You aren’t next 
to the pipes, you’re actually under them. 
That blast of tone is going over your 
head and hitting the congregation square 
in the face. It’s a wonder some of your 
older parishioners haven’t gotten con- 
cussion of the brain. 
ADVENT: Speaking of hymns, how do 
you feel about free accompaniments? 
WHITEBEARD: I am glad you brought 
that up. Here is a recording from 
Brother Blackburn in New York. Lis- 
ten to it; I want to test your power of 
observation. (plays record). Now de- 
scribe what you have just heard. 
Pentecost: The first verse is con- 
ventional, straight out of the hymnbook. 
WHITEBEARD: Right; and then? 
ADVENT: The second verse is re-har- 
monized—very effectively, for my taste. 


WHITEBEARD: And for mine too. 
Next? 
TaLuis: The third introduces a so- 


prano descant, but with the usual har- 
mony. 

WHITEBEARD: And a good idea, too. 
This is a rather theatrical descant; it 
reminds me of the Miserere in “I] Tro- 
vatore.” Re-harmonizing on top of that 
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Jubilee Concert 


by Geraldine Trudell 


©) NE OF THE greatest music fes- 
tivals ever held was given in 
Boston, Massachusetts, June 16 to 19, 
1869. It was called the Great National 
Peace Jubilee, and the advertisements 
announced it as “The Greatest Festival 
Ever Known in the History of the World.” 

President Grant and his Cabinet, 
Governors of many States, Army and 
Navy officials attended this event, which 
commemorated the restoration of Peace 
after the Civil War. 

All railroads co-operated by running 
special excursion trains to Boston to 
carry the immense crowds to the Fes- 
tival. The great band-master, Patrick 
S. Gilmore (who had been a band-mas- 
ter in the United States Army) was the 
projector, general director and conduc- 
tor (with two assistant conductors) of 
this grand affair. 

The third day of the Festival was de- 
signated as the day to commemorate 
the battle of Bunker Hill and a military- 
type and patriotic program was _ ar- 
ranged for that day. Some of the num- 
bers presented were: Overture to “Fra 
Diavalo,” by Auber, played by a grand 


orchestra of 1000 performers, includ- 
ing 500 trumpeters. Another number 
was the Anvil Chorus from Verdi’s op- 
era, “Il Trovatore,” in which the Peace 
Jubilee Chorus participated, supported 
by the band of 1000 players, including 
100 anvils. The anvils were played (if 
one plays the anvil!) by 100 members 
of the Boston Fire Department, attired 
in red shirts. Several drum corps and 
bells were also in the band. Artillery 
was fired by means of electric buttons 
on a table in front of the conductor. 

The Grand Chorus was composed of 
108 separate musical organizations, 
numbering 10,000 singers. This chorus 
was accompanied by an organ especial- 
ly constructed for this purpose; and a 
large orchestra, in which the first vio- 
lins were lead by the famous Norwegian 
violinist, Ole Bull. An Overture by 
Flotow was performed by a band of 
500 reed instruments. A special March 
was composed for the occasion by a 
man named Janetta. 

The Star Spangled Banner and Hail 
Columbia were presented by the full 

(Continued on next page) 
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New Year’s Resolutis| 
by Elsa Land | 


I try to practice carefully 
On scales and things each da 
Though it is lots more fun for 
To just sit there and play. 
But I will try, this coming year}f 
To play with greater care; ff 
I'll get a mark that’s really good }f 
I’m tired of getting “fair.” | 


IQ or AQ? | 
by Gertrude Greenhalgh Wal} 


Robert and Edward were | 
friends and were friendly iff 
among others, trying out for th; 
violin chair in the school orch 
Walking home from school they i 
discussing an IQ test they hac 
been given. : 

“I feel pretty sure I made aif 
grade in that IQ,” said Edwardlf 
cause I know most of the ans 

“Well, IQ tests are fine as 
they go, but as for me, I’m ref 
on my AQ test,” replied Robert. 

“What’s that?” asked Edwary 

“Give a guess,” suggested R 

At last the try-out time 
Robert arranged his music, ra 
his bow and attended carefully 
details. When the director ask; 
any one would play a solo, he 
the only boy who had a piece 
orized and ready to play. So—h 
selected to fill the first violin ¢ 

“Congratulations,” exclaimed 
ward. “You won, AQ or not, bu} 
have not yet told me what the | 
mean.” 

“Oh! Well, AQ means the ac 
plishment quotient. I think a suc 
ful candidate must not only have 
oretical knowledge and be ab) 
come up with the right answers: 
he must also have the ability to 
form and demonstrate on the ¢ 
subject. And I believe that is 
reason I was selected.” | 

“Well, Bob, you deserved it. I 
I had practiced a solo, too. I ¢ 
have done it,” answered Edward 

“Yes, you could have, but yo 
not do it! That’s what makes 
difference.” 
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Jubilee Concert 


yh (Continued) 


ius, Grand Orchestra, Military Band 
“other accompaniments” (not de- 
wed on the printed program). 

1e One Hundredth Psalm was sung 
1e chorus, supported by the organ, 
'estra and band, the audience be- 
‘respectfully invited to join in the 
averse.” 

‘ies, this was a music festival pro- 
id on a gigantic scale, yet, three 
rays later, Gilmore organized a similar 
val in which he doubled the band’s 
ijber to 2000 and the chorus to 
0! 


| 
‘o Knows the Answers? 


Places 
‘hyp Score. One Hundred is Perfect) 


| what town in Germany was Bach 
? (10 points) 

jrom what country does the High- 
t Fling (dance) come? (5 points) 

“y what city was Handel’s oratorio, 

il Messiah,” first produced? (15 

‘its ) 


“hich city in America had the first 
» phony orchestra? (10 points) 
from where does the patriotic song, 
af Maple Leaf Forever come? (10 
|ts) 
it which country is the scene of the 
“Aida” laid? (5 points) 
_ which town in England did Haydn 
‘ive the degree of Doctor of Music? 
Hecints) 
‘ . which city of Norway was Grieg 
1? (10 points) 
Sn Ghat city is Handel buried? (10 
“its ) 


|r Junior Etude: 
his ambitious little boy is starting 
music career very young—two years 
| nine months old! After hearing 
ic and seeing his sister’s band uni- 
4 around the house he decided he’d 
) to join the band too, so now he is 
keot of our High School Band. I am 
osing his picture. 
Paula K. Warner (Age 15), 
Rhode Island 
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NO CONTEST THIS MONTH 


Notice 


No contest this month, but instead, 
mail to Junior Etude, not later than 
January 3lst, a list of (a), your ten 
favorite piano compositions, regardless 
of whether you can play them or not; 
(b), your five favorite piano pieces 
which you can play; (c), your five 
favorite compositions for orchestra. 
Perhaps you will hear some of them in 


EET SET SE ESE ST TS 
Letter Box 


Send replies to letters in care of 
Junior Etude, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
and if correctly stamped, they 
will be forwarded to the writers. 
Do not ask for addresses. Foreign 
postage is 8 cents. Foreign air 
mail rate varies, so consult your 
Post Office before stamping 
foreign air mail. Print your name 
and return address on the back 
of the envelope. 


Dear Junior Etude: 

Our school is subscribing to ETUDE 
Magazine. I have been studying music 
for ten years and my mother is my 
teacher. She has a B.M. graduate de- 
gree. I also study violin and am taking 
ballet lessons. My hobbies are swim- 
ming, bicycle riding, stamps, and coins. 
I would like to hear from others who 
are interested in music. 

Victoria Zamora Neri (Age 14), 
Philippines 
& 


Dear Junior Etude: 
I have studied piano and harmony and 
trombone for several years and play 
in a civic orchestra and trombone choir. 
I also enjoy skating and cooking. I 
would like to hear from others. 
Eleanor Abbey (Age 19), 
New York 


THE MASCOT 


Rhode Island 
Peter J Warner (2 years 9 months) 


concerts or over the air. The titles of 
the compositions receiving the highest 
votes will be given in a later issue. 
(Don’t forget to give your name, age 
and address, as well as the names of 
the composers). 

Keep you ears open, listen to as many 
concerts as possible, and begin to de- 
cide on your favorites. 


Dear Junior Etude: 

I have been taking piano lessons for 
over four years. Last year I won a 
Bulova watch on a local talent program, 
playing Rachmaninoff’s Prelude. I also 
play trumpet in our Junior High School 
Band. I would like to hear from others. 

John Yurtinus (Age 12), Ohio 


Dear Junior Etude: 

I have taken piano lessons for ten 
years and organ for two years and hope 
to make a career of music. I accompany 
the mixed chorus and glee clubs in 
our school and played flute in the band 
for a while. I have a great admiration 
for flute players and would like to hear 
from them, as well as from piano and 
organ enthusiasts. I would like to hear 
from foreign countries as well as from 
the United States. 

Jean Bonin (Age 16), Wisconsin 


Musical Anagrams Game 
by Marion Benson Matthews 


Change the letters around in each of 
the following to make each one the name 
of a well-known composer. The first 
one to finish correctly is the winner. 


1. Handy; 2. O pinch; 3. Fable; 4. 


Glare; 5. New rag; 6. Same nets; 7. 
Drive; 8. Neat sam. 9. Mad can; 10. 
Near sky. 


(Answers on this page) 


Answers to Quiz 


J. Eisenach; 2. Scotland; 3. Dublin, - 
Ireland; 4, Boston; 5. Canada; 6. — 
Egypt; 7. Oxford; 8. Bergen; 9. Lon- 
don (in Westminster Abbey); 10. a— 
Alabama; b—Louisiana. 


Answers to Anagram Game 


1. Haydn; 2. Chopin; 3. Balfe; 4. Elgar; 
5. Wagner; 6. Massenet; 7. Verdi; 8. 
Smetana; 9. Cadman; 10. Arensky. 
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SPANISH i tropean) 

FRENCH » GERMAN 

JAPANESE* RUSSIAN 
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any of 34 languages 
available for 


FREE TRIAL AT HOME 
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versational Recordings. It is easy—AND FUN—to learn another 
language with LINGUAPHONE—AT HOME the same natural way you 
learned to speak before you went to school. 

Only LINGUAPHONE brings 8 to 12 of the world’s best native lan- 
guage teachers into your home. You hear both men and women speak 
about everyday matters in their native tongue. YOU understand— 
You SPEAK correctly as they do. 

That's why Linguaphone is used ‘round the world by schools, colleges, 
governments and business firms. More than a million home-study 
students of all ages. 

Send today for Free booklet, ‘Passport to a New World,” and details 
on how you may obtain a COMPLETE Course-unit in the language 
you choose on FREE TRIAL. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
T-39-017 Radio City, N. Y. 20 


Please send me: [_] FREE Book [] Information on. 


FREE Trial. No obligation, of course. 
My language: interest tS: 6. sc2.5. cei cia slave neh eel 
UR RAE Sirens eh. Bille ana ac sv aiden dis coin statis toate aaeiateelene 
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Chicago Mas Weld College 
OF ROOSEVELT UNIVERSITY 


Undergraduate and graduate 
courses leading to the Bachelor's 
and the Master's degree. Mem- 
ber of the National Association 
of Schools of Music. 


Applied music instruction in 
piano, organ, voice and orches- 
tral instruments. 
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430 South Michigan Ave.—Chicago 5 


“Look, I can use 
my hands again” 
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AN APPROACH TO CHOPIN’S ETUDES 


(Continued from Page 20) 


and overworked clichés. The same is 
true of music. Like words, musical in- 
dications must be calculated in terms 
of their immediate suitability. In itself, 


lovely is an expressive word, but it is 


not a blanket term for everything pleas- 
ing. One would hardly speak of a lovely 
tiger! The best use of a word is deter- 
mined by the discrimination of the user. 
Similarly, musical terms depend on 
their contextual setting. Sforzando, for 
example, does not indicate a single, un- 
changing effect. It is used one way in 
a pp setting, and quite differently in a ff 
passage. And pp and ff are also variable, 
depending on their contexts. What 
emerges, then, is never a rigid, hide- 
bound reading, but an awareness of 
proportion. And the use of proportion is 
important in Chopin Etudes. 

“Chopin perfected his own feeling for 
proportion in an excellent school— 
which all may attend! In his youth, he 
studied the Inventions and Preludes and 
Fugues of Bach and the Sonatas of 
Mozart. These trained his ear and his 
touch to be the servants of his mind in 
expressing his ideas—which, of course, 
is the essence of piano playing. From 
these valuable sources, Chopin learned 
to depend on his fingers (rather than on 
pedal, ‘feeling,’ etc.) to give life to the 
several voices of Bach’s polyphony; to 
bring out Mozart’s delicate dynamic 
gradations which range not only from 
pp to ff but through all the fine nuances 
in between. Since the piano in Chopin’s 
day had no sostenuto pedal, he had to 
depend on his fingers! This carries a 
valuable hint—don’t over-pedal Chopin! 
Indeed, Etudes Opus 10, Nos. 1 and 4, 
and Opus 25 No. 11 require the barest 
minimum of pedaling. 

“To Chopin, music meant the expres- 
sion of mood. To lightness of touch and 
reliability of fingers, he added the cre- 
ation of atmosphere. He was perhaps 
the first great composer to do this, and 
laid the foundations for the impression- 
istic school. The middle sections of the 
Octave Etude and the Etude in Thirds 
are essentially studies in mood, express- 
ing inwardness, introspection, without 
any outward flash. The quality of 
Chopin’s moods varies, of course, and 
must be carefully explored in each 
work. André Gide spoke of Chopin’s 
morbidity; Artur Rubinstein says he 
is completely free of morbidity. To my 
mind, neither view tells the full story. 
Certainly, Chopin is by no means the 
essentially morbid invalid that many 
people take him to be; still, moments 
of morbidity do occur. In other words, 
Chopin was a man, subject to highs and 


lows of all moods. The importa 
however, is that he never lost 
in these moods; like a great aif 
always held a bit of himself | 
control the expression of his }} 
That. precisely, is why he was) | 
pianist! This means that Choy} 
terpreters must also control both | 
and degree of emotion, mainta ! 
sound balance between acader}} 


gidity and sentimental sloppine 
phrase does not control you—yo 
it, planning ahead exactly hg 
wish it to sound, and never. 
bursts of ‘feeling’ run away wi 
“The Etudes contain technica 
lems aplenty, but I consider them} 
studies in mood. Opus 25 No. 
instance, is like a delicate fairy ] 
Opus 10 No. 10 is a study in col} 
first time the theme appears, 14 
cented on the highest notes; the 
time, on each triplet; the third tif 
each bottom note; the fourth tit 
figure is completely staccato. The 
iations in accent and color m 
carefully planned, so that the 
suggests a dance floor under dif 
colored lights. In Opus 25 No. 3,\§ 
cent is in the middle part (bes; 
with the third and second finge 
first, the sixteenth and dotted 
notes hold the figure, the thumb 
tle finger taking the accompanime 
only later (when indicated) déf 
little finger become part of the 1 
I like to think of the Etudes as 
without words, with technique 
subservient to the establishing o 
“We must also consider ornat 
tion. Generally, one is taught t 
of the melody line as the in| 
value, and to add the orname 
later. In the Chopin Etudes, it 
sible to think differently, treatin 
mentation as an integral part 
melody, and thereby giving it 
stature. In Opus 25, No. 7, for int 
the long scale passages are no 
ornamental frills, but part of the 
How is one to differentiate b 
ornaments which are truly orna 
and those which are part of melo 
Mozart, it is fairly easy to mai 
distinction since the melody is 
without the ornaments. On the | 
chord, melody was often enhan« 
little filigree touches introduced 4 
gance and considered to be “Frer 
just as Bach introduced extra el 
into his French Suites. It is not 
the same with Chopin whose inn 
gance, both of nature and taste, 
him to express these qualities d 
without extra additions. In the 
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ment of the F-minor Concerto, 


jistance, the gorgeous little scales 
not ‘ornaments’ but part of the 
2. The scales in the ‘Winter Wind’ 
‘\2 are also part of the melody (and 
‘id not be too much pedaled). In 
110 No. 11, the broken chords are 
‘an integral part of the melodic 
‘le. The ‘Aeolian Harp’ Etude is 
‘ally played as a melody with 
Yoentation added. I think the ar- 
‘lo-like lacework is really part of 
‘unning melody, like a voice in a 
*: fugue. In fingering this work, try 
‘tt as possible to connect the notes: 
‘) separate them in jumps. I use the 
ib in the middle voice as a pivot to 
ect it with the upper melody and 
‘vat it as a melodic voice. not as 
t speed or ornamentation; then, 
a the melody notes are indicated for 
ijmiddle voice, they come naturally 
put sticking out. The ‘Black Keys 
ile’ should also fly along as a single, 
‘ing whole. 

ybvoid extremes of dynamics in the 
\jes. Instead of stressing melody and 
jing accompaniment soft, recognize 
fe voices; think of blending rather 
stressing, and play each Etude as a 
je, as you would Bach. In Opus 10, 
-3, performers often begin by treat- 
fhe Etude as a theme which they 
denly interrupt for the molto bra- 
»} passage, and then resume as if 
ing had happened! One should not 
j{ct the Etude for the molto bravura 
»jth are part of the same thought. 
fe is also a masterly bravura in 
a 10 No. 1—but there is so much 
2 besides! Here is a glowing ex- 
sion of pride, joy, sheer wholesome- 
{! Phrase it! Think of harmonic 
,pture; follow the indications; play 
asically, rather than as a challenge 
,juder and faster percussiveness! 
.pechnique must be developed, of 
ise, but solely as a means to the end 
ucical expression. Chopin advocated 
metronome (even in slow passages) 
jthe development of rhythmic ac- 
cy. Chopin’s rubato is often made a 
|x of sentimental gush, which can be 
gnant. Rachmaninoff once gave me 
‘iluable lesson in rubato; he took a 
per band and stretched it a little; 
| he over-stretched it until it broke. 
, he said, illustrated the rubato— 
in overdone, it breaks the sense of 
passage! 

|f results are slow, in working at 
| Etudes, don’t worry. They are dif- 
|t works and require much time to 
iter. Work at them, put them away 
la while, and go back to them. Do 
‘over and over again! In time, clear 
is of progress will appear. No ear- 
| work is ever lost. And Chopin’s 
des so richly deserve years of earnest 


kl, . THE END 
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LOUIS MOREAU GOTTS 
(Continued from Page 4 


lowed The Last Hope is a sha 
than most of the salon music t 
ular. And there are occasion 
of the old fire—Souvenir de P 
a march of ruthless step beg: 
dark mystery; Pasquinada, a d 
impudent lampoon; The Unio 
diose montage of the Civil War 
aimed at an inflamed public ar] 
ing as well where his sympa} 
in the tragic conflict. | 
Of all his compositions, oulj 
is his Berceuse (Cradle Song) | 
a French lullaby, Fais dodo, mj 
He played it extensively afte 
turn from a six-year Indian } 
and made of it a song, Slu 
Baby Dear. | 
On January 1, 1863, Gottse 
covering from an illness, gav) 
seasonal melancholy: 
“Tt is seven o’clock, New Yea 
Magical epoch, which, whe 
children, excites in us a gl 
describable felicity, and whi 
become old,* brings with iti} 
remembrance of lost happing 
Something had just arrived, 
to make his hotel room look a 
bleak. It was a fan-letter froi 
dianapolis mother to the Hom 
concerning his Berceuse. In} 
cheered by it, he recalled ho 
to write the Berceuse as an ef 
of gratitude for the recovery of |} 
sister. The lady from Indiana ) 
cludes her effusion—“A good af 
he be—the composer of the 
We would hesitate to infor 
that uplifting music is not nd 
written by paragons of virtue] 
same, a simple creature of the |} 
era had sensed a side of Go 
nature seldom mentioned If 
learned people since her time. "} 
ency is to expose his showman 
cynicism. | 
But the Gottschalk of the Be 
he who interrupted his conce} 
ronto to go to the immediate § 
friend in New York, who could} 
no to a being in distress, an 
greatest gift at such a time wag 
his actual presence. The Lisztif 
tion of donating fees to chaf 
observed whenever possible, a 
are the instances of the impuf 
gesse. This generosity extende| 
to his attitude toward fellow 
professional jealousy was forei 
nature. 
The mood of that New Year” 
vaguely oppressive feeling of af 
spent—returned some years lai 
he was visiting an “obscure hof 
coast of the Pacific,” Acapul | 


*He was then only thirty-tl} 
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‘national Piano Teachers Association. 


bert Whitford Music Education Bureau 
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popular resort. His pleasure on en- 
countering there an aged compatriot 
from New Orleans was tempered when 
the old man asked somewhat testily, 
“Whatever became of that little prodigy 
Gottschalk who promised marvelous 
things, and whose father sent him to 
Europe in hopes of making a great mu- 
sician of him? Nobody has heard any- 
thing more said about him. What has 
become of him?” Gottschalk’s answer: 


“I confess that I found myself a little 
embarrassed in answering this ques- 
tion. My self-esteem was considerably 
hurt. I told him the little prodigy was 
still a pianist, and that without hav- 
ing precisely realized the expecta- 
tions of his countrymen, he had not- 
withstanding continued to work at 
music.” 


We are taking a kinder view. Gotts- 
chalk was a civilized, sentient human 
being, an artist buffeted by circum- 
stance, of a world tripartite: North 
America, Europe and Latin America. 
To each he brought all three, to all he 
gave himself. His was a meteoric career, 
a life lived fully in momentous times. 


THE END 


THAT’S JACKIE GLEASON 
(Continued from Page 47) 


this plan. Gleason himself, too, will re- 
cord some of the recitations in the fu- 
ture, and he has composed music for 
the legend of “Sleeping Beauty.” 


* * * 


This month’s New York Philharmon- 
ic-Symphony (Sunday afternoons, CBS- 
radio) broadcasts find Bernstein in a 
thoroughly qualified niche, along with 
fellow-composer Igor Stravinsky, as 
guest conductor. Bernstein doubles as 
pianist in Ravel’s Piano Concerto in G 
major (Jan. 6), supports Isaac Stern 
in Prokofiev’s Second Violin Concerto 
(Jan. 20), and offers his own new 
“Candide” Overture (Jan. 27), while 
Stravinsky conducts a program of his 
own works (Jan. 13)—‘‘Fireworks,” 
“The Rite of Spring,’ and “Perseph- 
one,” which features Vera Zorina as 
narrator, tenor Richard Robinson, and 
the Westminster Choir. 


The long-awaited American premiere 
of Prokofiev’s opera “War and Peace” 
is scheduled for Sunday afternoon, Jan. 
3 by the NBC Television Opera Thea- 
tre, while in their usual spots on Mon- 
day evenings again the “Telephone 
Hour” (NBC-radio) will present dis- 
tinguished soloists like Zino France- 
scatti (Jan. 7), George London (Jan. 
14), Brian Sullivan (Jan. 21), and 
Grant Johannesen (Jan. 28). 


THE END 
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vitality of musical experience 
was chosen, and indeed often c 
—or perhaps better, mantel 
simply for the sake of teaching: 
damentals in the predetermine 
It tended to be uninspiring an¢ 
cally worthless. 

The plan never gave good. 
Few children learned to read 
Many of them developed a lastir 
athy to music. As an agency fe 
ing a musical culture, and for) 
music a lasting influence in ma 
it was clearly a failure. 

Recently there has been a st} 
action against such procedure 
believed that children should | 
aware of the relationship of 1 
many aspects of living, that the} 
be encouraged to sing freely, tc 
in dramatizations, rhythmic a 
and dancing, that they should ] 
portunities to play simple inst 
and to experiment with standar) 
ments, that they should be hj 
create music for themselves. 

Clearly all this amounts to 
extension of scope, and so far } 
on the positive side. But on the |} 
side there has been a tendend 
nore serious, organized music 
to ignore sequence, that is to sé 
music educators, in their laud 
thusiasm for rich, varied, stis] 
experience, have tended to ovenif 
importance of substantial and 
musical development. 

School music has now reachetf 
of maturity where the claims 
scope and sequence can recei 
anced and judicious recognitia 
does this mean in practice? 
tion is far too large for any «f 
answer here; but I will venture 
out three essential considerati 

A. If music is to play an 
and constructive réle in the lif 
individual, he must grow m 
Certainly he must:enjoy music, 
constantly with music of intring 
and appeal. Certainly he mus 
in manifold attractive musical 
and experiences, and be mad 
of the relation of music to i 
aspects of living. But also he n 
a growing musical competence 
sight, for otherwise music w 
to seem trivial and childish te 
he becomes older. Thus scho 
cannot achieve its central aim | 
sists largely of “fun and. ga: 
serious development of musicia 
essential. 

B. A concentration on music 
as a tool skill is a falsificati 
thing to aim at is musicianshi 
is an altogether broader concs 
sicianship is a comprehension 


aticla. wane 


ivity to the expressive content of 
itself. An emphasis on musician- 
|S the very core of all sound music 
ing. Musicianship is the only true 


nt both of reading ability, and of 
_./smance; 


for musical performance 
jd always mean the translation of 
‘fal insights into sound, and not 


_probatic manipulation of some in- 
ent. 


|The way to develop musicianship 


{coming to understand the content 
.,| sie of artistic worth, not by study- 
npsated fundamentals laid out in 


| inevitably arbitrary sequential 
| Children should be helped to un- 
tnd something of the musical con- 
of the songs they sing and the 
i they play. How much they un- 
‘nd must, of course, depend on 
|maturity. But if this plan is fol- 
for twelve formative years, they 
Ikely to come out with a genuine 
‘al competence and insight —a 
‘Jane musicianship. 
‘te we have a reconciliation of the 
3 of scope and sequence. For mu- 
“ship—i.e. a grasp of the constit- 
elements of music—develops as 
richment, enhancement, and deep- 
? of musical experiences and activ- 
‘hat are both varied and intrinsi- 
“fvaluable. 
We must provide musical experi- 
that are consistently of high 
‘c worth. This is essential. It has 
stressed by President Schuman 
3 reprinted address, and by Pro- 
) Gehrkens in his admirable sum- 
‘\ of fifty years of music education 
e Decades of Music Education,” 
‘lation, vol. 76, no. 7, March 1956). 
fessor Gehrkens has suggested 
“, in recent years, there has been a 
off of the excellence of the music 
‘in our schools. If so, it is a griey- 
ault. The belief that music for 
‘en and young people can properly 
ferior is hard to understand. Yet 
jor music has certainly been far 
‘videly tolerated, for instance in 
“fort to teach reading in the ele- 
‘fury school, and also in secondary- 
‘| performing organizations. 
thing could be more disastrous, or 
} certain to frustrate our basic 
Our purpose, to repeat, is to open 
ve rich resources of the musical 
js a lifelong resource, individual, 
iL, and spiritual. For this by far 
trongest influence we have is the 
ble yet potent appeal of music of 
‘excellence, presented in such a 
that its beauties are appreciated, 
stood, and impressively realized. 
“music has a living power of its 
and the highest function of any 
er, in the schools or elsewhere, is 
en the way to making that power 


‘ive. 
closing I would like to comment 


»—janvary G57, 
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briefly on what seem to be the two out- 
standing weaknesses of American music 
education, judged by its outcomes. The 
first is the inveterate prejudice against 
what is called “classical music.” The 
second is the lack of intelligent, in- 
structed musicianship, which, on the 
whole, I prefer to call musical under- 
standing. Both weaknesses militate 
against the rich and continuing use of 
music as a resource for better living. 
Neither can be cured by magic pan- 
aceas or clever devices. Young people 
cannot be converted wholesale to “clas- 
sical music” by a conventional course 
in “appreciation;” nor can they acquire 
an intelligent and sensitive musician- 
ship from a high school course in 
theory. But I believe that there is a 
hopeful, even assured, cure. It consists 
of a vital program of musical experi- 
ences and learnings, rich and varied yet 
sequential, beginning at an early age, 
proceeding in a musically stimulating 
environment, and bringing children and 
young people into convincing contact 
with the richest treasures of the art. 


THE END 


A MADRIGAL GROUP IS FUN! 
(Continued from Page 21) 


used. Perhaps pointing out what to 
avoid in the selection of material is 
wiser than suggesting what to look for. 
Numbers which require great sonority 
of sound such as music from the Rus- 
sian school are not effective. Numbers 
with much humming accompaniment 
do not sound. Music with a wide divi- 
sion of parts should be avoided. Though 
accompanied numbers are _ suitable, 
students in madrigal groups always 
seem to prefer a cappella numbers. Se- 
lecting one singer with enough pianistic 
background to double on piano is pre- 
ferable to assigning a pianist to the 
group. 

Because madrigal singing had its be- 
ginning in the atmosphere of the Eliza- 
bethan home, one should be true to the 
tradition of madrigal singing and avoid 
the kinds of compositions which destroy 
the intimate relationship between per- 
former and listener. How does one as- 
certain this quality? Measuring such 
an intangible is difficult, but the in- 
structor quickly learns to discriminate 
through experience with a small group 
which music is right and which is not 
right. And finally probably the most im- 
portant secret of a successful perform- 
ance by a madrigal group is that the 
singers must convey to their audience 
the conviction that they are performing 
for their own enjoyment. They must be 
uninhibited and free. They must have 
fun! 

How is musical leadership for a small 
group achieved? Musical leadership 
may be achieved in at least three ways. 


The director may conduct, st 
front of the group. He may 
singing in the group. He m 
leadership to students. Assign) 
ership to students is the pl 
gratifying to the director, wii 
ers, and members of the ense 
does the director select a stud 
er? Early in the fall, after the 
has taught a group long er} 
know his students and for 
know each other, he should ass 
two numbers of contrasting | 
be learned. Tryouts, permitti) 
who are interested in attemptin 
the group from within as th 
should be held. A secret balle 
the participants will determ 
leadership, for students invari} 
ognize those qualities that ¢ 
leadership. The selection of tw 
divides responsibility; gives 
dents, often future music teacl 
experience; and provides fon 
stitute in the event of illness at: 
of a performance, since both} 
learn all numbers. , 
How should a madrigal 
organized for maximum develo 
the students as well as for thej 
mum assistance to the dire 
president can assist by calif 
group to order, giving announ§ 
and serving as the head of th@ 
when the director is not presen|f 
er in rehearsal or perform 
secretary can take complete cif 
attendance; and a librarian caf 
sponsible for the library andj} 
tribution, collection, and care «f 
Student leaders should be tri 
that after a new selection hj 
presented to the group and in 
by the director, they can carr 
What are some of the valui 
derived from participation in |f 
gal group? Washington-Le 
School students have answe: 
question. They say that from S| | 
semble experience they are 
increased knowledge of musi 
tional growth; an appreciatio3 
importance of hard work; exif 
in budgeting time; self-disciplif 
ity to assume responsibility ind 
and as a group; preparation fi 
and working together; a fed 
security, of belonging in a large 
preparation for leadership; a } 
accomplishment; development | 
and stage presence; an outlet 
ent; pleasure in bringing joy ta 
and lasting friendships. Their. 
agrees with all of these ideas. | 
more, she finds that work with: 
ensemble of intensely interestec 
motivated students who apprec 
only the opportunity of more sp: 
learning but also the opportu 
service in the community is a 
perience. For both student and | 
a madrigal group is fun! TH 
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_ lony, Composition, Orchestration, Musi- 
zory. Private or Correspondence Instruc- 
‘\j}fanuscripts revised and corrected. Music 
jd. Frank S. Butler, 32-46 107 St., East 


i “st 69, N. Y. 
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14% PIANO TUNING-Simplified, authentic 


.)|on $4.00—Literature free. Prof. Ross, 
“Wlecher St., Elmira, N. Y. 


L SONGS: Read “Songwriter’s Review” 
“ne, 1650—ET Broadway, New York 19, 
wey $2.00 year. (Est. 1946). 
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“3 PIANO —BY MAIL. 30 self-teaching 
, $3. Samples. Over 50 publications. Phil 
| Publications, P.O. Box 1402, Omaha 8, 
“ka. 
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¥ PIANO TUNING AT HOME. Course 
Wm. Braid White, world’s leading piano 
a jan and teacher. Write Karl Bartenbach, 
‘) Wells St., Lafayette, Ind. 


MAIL-ORDER CATALOG: Hundreds of 
tructive books for musicians from jazz to 
‘ny. Walter Stuart Music Inc., 421-B 


ICING 200 ACCORDIONS — ALL 
=‘). Discounts to 70%. Free catalog. Cla- 
_.}) or other musical instruments secured. 
‘yt House, 8932 88 St., Woodhaven 21, 
‘tork, Vi 7-0866. 


POPULAR SHEET MUSIC TO 1850. 
: 15¢. Classics exchanged for popular. 
™ E8151 High, Denver 5, Colorado. 


IOLINS AND OTHER INSTRUMENTS. 
“\ng. Supplies. Eaken, 310 E. Washington 
(@ambersburg, Pa. 


,}NO. The Touch System of Playing the 
‘|The Powell Piano Mask blocks the sight 
keyboard but permits sight of the music. 
wke the artists—by the exclusive senses of 
and hearing. Effectively aids hand inde- 
‘ce, ear-training, sight reading, memoriz- 
2€ piano mask with manual of instruction 
ginal exercises. Send $2. Address John E. 
‘tr, 1001 Churchill Ave., Utica, N. Y. 


: IAN-STEINWEG PIANOS, internation- 
(claimed “The World’s Finest,” imported 

Germany. Write HOLSTAD MUSIC 
13, 337 Oak Grove, Minneapolis, Minn. 


TUNING COURSE-—Complete self-in- 
m lessons. Also teaches you piano regulat- 
*pairing and other servicing operations. 
rful illustrations. Full price only $4.95 
id—or c.o.d. plus postage. Satisfaction 
teed or refund. Nelson Company, 210 
fiton, Dept. AT-100, Chicago 6, Ill. 


PLAY ALL THE LATEST POPULAR PIANO 
SHEET MUSIC at sight, professional style. $1.00 
Walter Kazaks, 234 E. 58th St., New York 22. 


ACCORDIONS-—Direct from importer—save 50% 
and more! Free trial. Lifetime guarantee. Trades 
accepted. Free Catalog. Write Accordion Manu- 
facturers Outlet, Dept. 126EU, 2003 Chicago, 
Chicago 22, Illinois. 


HAND BUILDING EXERCISES FOR PIAN- 
ISTS by Weldon Carter. Teachers, concert 
pianists, advanced students. A better technic 
with 20 minutes daily practice. Send $1.00 for 
copy to Washington Musical Institute, 1730 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


MODERN INDIVIDUALIZED PIANO or organ 
taught by tape recording and correspondence. 
Write for information: GEORGE FORGE NA- 
TIONAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSE. Box 
56, ETUDE Magazine, Bryn Mawr, Pa. (George 
Forge is the author of the copyrighted text 
“The Law of Chord Construction.”’) 


SCIENTIFIC SIGHT READING guarantees im- 
mediate sight reading improvement—36 pages— 
$1—Morong, Box 21, Brooklyn 25, New York. 


FOR SALE. Rare recordings, free lists. Collec- 
tions bought. E. Hirschmann, 100 Duncan Ave., 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 


RECORDERS (Wood flutes). Ideal for home, 
school, club—easy to learn. Free catalog. The 
Recorder Shop, 309 W. Fourth, Los Angeles 13, 
Calif. 
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LEARN WHILE ASLEEP! Method university- 
proved. Results guaranteed. Details free. Re- 
search Association, Box 610, Omaha. 
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HULL’S SUPPLY HOUSE. Importers and Job- 
bers. Stringed instruments, supplies, violin mak- 
ers’ tools and material. Fine repairing. 33 years’ 
experience. John S. Hull, Violin Maker, Fort 
Hunter, New York. 
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PIANO TEACHERS-Sell all music to your 
students. We supply teaching music wholesale 
(50% of retail price). Write for free list. 
STUART MUSIC INC. 421-B Chestnut St., 
Union, N. J. 
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TEACHERS, PIANISTS, BEGINNERS! Don’t 
waste time! Learn professional piano secrets now. 
World’s most amazing popular music system. 
Free Literature. Ernest Weidner System, 428 E. 
7th St., Boston 27, Mass. 


FOR SALE: Hook-Hastings two manual used 
pipe organ. First Methodist Church, Wilson, N.C. 


i CLASSIFIED ADS 
“Uh 


CHRISTIANS. Your Musical repertoire is not 
complete, without these two great, “Happy 
Heart” Songs, “I Want You to Come” and 
“Miracles of Jesus.”” At your favorite music 
counter, or send one dollar, receive both copies, 
postpaid. The ‘Wright’? Music, 2213 Christine 
St., Wayne, Michigan. 


VIOLINS FOR SALE—New and old instruments 
from $85 to $100. Each of outstanding tonal 
quality. Violins repaired or rebuilt for tone 
improvement. Ralph Coss, Harvard, IIl. 


WANTED-—Mts. Virgil Method+Red Book—Vol. 
I., Arline Marohn, 188 Brompton Road, Garden 
Gitys Ne ¥. 


Any intelligent person who is handy with tools 
can make a beautiful violin from one of our 
complete kits. Free brochure. Premier Music, 
309 W. Fourth St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


FOR SALE: 50 years of the ETUDE in excellent 
condition 1907-1956, Harold Brown, Athol, Mass. 


ROCKET RECORD MFG. CO., ANNOUNCES 
RELEASE OF A SPLENDID SEMI-CLASSIC 
PIANO NUMBER. INTO THE INFINITE (in 
F Minor) THE SONATA IMMORTAL, BY C. 
ISABEL MAYER. COMPANION NUMBER, 
ROMANZA ANDALUZA, by SARATE, Violin 
concerto, Artist George Cochran, formerly with 
Portland Symphony. #9466 Introductory price 
$1.25 postpaid. Also new songs by new writers 
a specialty. New material desired. Rocket Record 
Mfg. Co., Box 3896, Portland 8, Oregon. 


REVOLUTIONARY METHOD! “HOW TO 
HELP CHILDREN LEARN MUSIC” (HARPER 
& BROS., $3.50). Classes and Materials now 
available. Write: CONE-ROYT MUSIC LEARN- 
ING AIDS, Studio 866, Camegie Hall, New 
York 19. 


CUSTOM-BUILT HARPSICHORDS, VIRGIN- 
ALS & CLAVICHORDS from $500 delivered in 
U.S.A. Illustrated catalogue air mailed on re- 
quest. The John Paul Company, 39 Grove Road, 
Eastbourne, England. 


NEW PIANO MUTE LETS YOU PRACTICE 
DAY OR NIGHT WITHOUT DISTURBING 
OTHERS, mutes piano about 85%. Easily at- 
tached or detached without harming mechanism. 
State upright, grand, or spinet! Sold only on 
money back guarantee. Send $5 for mute and 
full instructions. Richard Mayo, Dept. 004, 2827 
S. Darien St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ATTENTION, SINGERS! ACCOMPANIMENTS 
RECORDED TO ORDER, or L.P. ALBUM. 
Also, your tape material transferred to records. 
ESQUIRE RECORDS. 690 Washington St., 
Brookline, Mass. 


BARGAIN OFFER. We have too much piano, 
vocal, choral, and violin music—all unused. Send 
$1 for each “‘grab-bag” (at least $5 retail value) 
wanted. Menchey Music, Hanover, Pa. 


SHAPE NOTES, 
WHITE SPIRITUALS 
(Continued from Page 15) 


to sing plain diatonic tunes at sight was 
concerned, Little’s system worked won- 
ders—and still does. No one who has 
experienced the amazing virtuosity of 
Southern shape note singers, trained in 
a method essentially identical to Little’s, 
can possibly doubt this. In fact, the 
shape note idea is infinitely superior, 
for this sort of music, to the Tonic Sol- 
Fa system so widely used in the British 
Isles, where most public school music 
is printed in both regular and Sol-Fa 
notation. Nevertheless, shape notes were 
flatly rejected by those who shaped the 
patterns of American music education 
early in the 19th century. 

The reasons why the shape note idea 
was spurned in the big cities had noth- 
ing to do with its value as a teaching 
aid. They had to do with the kind of 
music with which shape notes happened 
to be linked. The fact that the shape 
note system was identified, from the 
moment of its first appearance, with 
music in a unique New England idiom 
but then under heavy attack as un- 
couth, undignified, illiterate, and cheap. 
apparently blinded urban teachers to 
its usefulness. The prejudiced attitude 
of sophisticated musicians was admira- 
bly set forth in the preface to “David’s 
Harp” (Baltimore, 1813), an  other- 
wise undistinguished tune book prob- 
ably compiled by John Cole: 

The good old notes, as well as the 

good old style are here united; in- 

deed these will always be found hand 
in hand—and it is a pleasing reflec- 
tion to the lovers of good music, that 


the new-fangled block-headed notes. 


and the music which is printed with 
them, are in general of a piece; so 
that they are spared the pain of tor- 
turing their eyes in looking for 
pearls among the rubbish. 
Or,in Thomas Hastings’ scornful words, 
written in 1835: 

Little and Smith, we regret to say, 

are names which must stand in mu- 

sical history closely connected with 
wholesale quantities of “dunce notes.” 

Probably no other book in the coun- 

try had ever such an amount of pur- 

chasers as theirs; or did so much in 
the day of it to hinder the progress 
of taste. 
Obviously, “block - headed notes” and 
“dunce notes” were beneath contempt. 
They were never admitted to American 
classrooms. 

Although the editor of “David’s Harp” 
rejoiced in 1813 to see that “both 
[shape] notes and [New England] mu- 
sic are dying a natural death”—a sin- 
gularly erroneous observation—quite a 
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few respectable singing masters had 
picked up Little’s idea by then. The 
best known convert to the shape note 
cause was the cantankerous Andrew 
Law. who printed the fourth edition of 
his “Art of Singing” (Cambridge, 
1803) “upon a new plan” which con- 
sisted of the use of Little’s shapes 
(with the note heads for fa and la in- 
terchanged) and the omission of staff 
lines. Other tune books antedating 
“Tavid’s Harp” inspired by “The Easy 
Instructor” included J. J. Husband’s 
edition of the Andrew Adgate “Phila- 
delphia Harmony” (Philadelphia, 1807) 
and Charles Woodward’s “Ecclesia 
Harmonia” (Philadelphia, 1807), both 
using the shape note idea but different 
shapes, and a long series of bald pira- 
cies by John Wyeth, editor and printer 
of the Harrisburg newspaper The Oracle 
of Dauphin beginning with Wyeth’s own 
“Repository of Sacred Music” (Harris- 
burg, 1810) and Joseph Doll’s “Liech- 
ter Unterricht” (Harrisburg, 1810), a 
German-language plagiarism. 
(To be continued next month) 


CHAPTER MEETING 
(Continued from Page 53) 


would be too much of a good thing. 

Pentecost: The last verse is intro- 
duced by a short, brilliant modulation 
into a higher key. 

WHITEBEARD: Another theatrical de- 
vice, the “Rossini crescendo.” But you 
have missed the most important point 
of all. 

(PEN1EcCosT, ADVENT 
scratch their heads.) 

ApvENT: There’s certainly nothing 
remarkable about the tune itself. It’s 
Adeste Fideles, which at Christmas you 
can't stir ten feet without hearing on a 
juke-box. 

WHITEBEARD: Right! And now let me 
give you another sailors’ analogy. When 
a rope gets heavy wear, running through 
a block, for instance, we turn it end- 
for-end so the little-used portion can do 
the hard work. We call this “freshening 
the nip.” Now the only reason for em- 
bellishing a hymn-tune is to freshen 
the nip, when we feel our congregation 
is tired of the standard version. If they 
are singing an unfamiliar hymn the in- 
troduction of fancy variations will only 
confuse and irritate them. Tony, how 
often have you been using free accom- 
paniments? 

ApveNT: Er—well, I guess, in just 
about every hymn we sing. 

WHITEBEARD: Get out of the descant 
business for a while, unless it’s a tune 
your people can sing under water. 

Taxis: I still ask: Are we to up- 


hold the highest musical standards, or 
aren't we? 


and TALLIS 


~ once in a while. And what did th 


WHITEBEARD: Certainly we a 
let’s not confuse ourselves as tq 
we mean by “musical standards.’ 
standards are not some abst 
which can be measured by a pli 
yardstick kept in the Bureau of 
and Measures. They are a con) 
evolving thing, reflecting the 4 
temper of the age. The nineteen 
tury, which found Mozart vapi 
old-fashioned, thought highly o} 
Nepomuk Hummel. Nowadays it 
other way around. Often musiciar 
talk about musical standards are 1 
indulging some favorite hobby, si} 
unaccompanied Russian liturgice | 
sic. 
Taxus (Stiffly): I haven’t haj} 
complaints. i| 

WHITEBEARD: That is becausé 
music committee has formed the eff 
ous idea that you are a delicate, | 
tive artist who must be handled gi 
They asked me to speak to you 
the matter. I have now done so. 

Tauis: Well, it just so happe 
the Russian liturgy includes soj 
the greatest masterpieces ever w 

WHITEBEARD: Everybody knows 
but it also happens that enough) 
good as a feast. You will recal 
they recently undertook an ext 
rebuilding of your installation 
hope that when it was ania 
would condescend to play the 


the next Sunday? Russian chure 
sic, sung a cappella! 

(PENTECOST and ADVENT are amit 
TaALuis glowers) 

Tatuis: Well, it’s easy for yi 
talk. You’ve got the ideal set-upii 
say yourself that if you asked faf 
moon your music committee 
merely inquire whether you wan 
full or in the first quarter. You’yv 
gotten what it is to work with cro 
people. 

WHITEBEARD: Oh, I have, hay 
You young rascal, I was arguing} 
music committees before you | 
born. I got my way by making 
think they were getting theirs. Ini 
of a difference of opinion I neve 
missed the possibility that I mig 
mistaken, rather than that the 
fellow was a congenital idiot. 
would be surprised how often p 
resent being taken for idiots. 

PrenTEcost: (In oratorical t 
Colleagues, I withdraw the reso 
submitted earlier at this meetin) 
its place I wish to introduce a re 
tion of appreciation for that wise | 
selor, valued mentor, trusty friend 
venerable Ancient— ; 

WHITEBEARD: (Hastily rappin 
gavel) I declare the meeting adjo 
The Junior Fellows may serve t 
freshments. 


THE END 
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Steinway, the choice of great artists... 
JACOB LATEINER (at piano), Casadesus, Cleveland 


Our booklet, ‘‘How to Choose Your Piano,’’ will be 
sent free if you write Steinway & Sons, 45-02 Ditmars 
Blud., Long Island City 5, N. Y. 


that money can’t buy 
come into your home with a Steinway 


What is a piano’s most precious value? Concert artists consider the Steinway’s 
purity of tone and sensitive action the qualities most needed to capture 
audiences. And the Steinway’s role at home, in this age of automation, reaches 
even beyond. The child, under the Steinway’s gentle authority, develops 
confidence and the will to work and rise above 

push-button ease. The Steinway stresses, 
in an era of surplus, the values money 
can’t buy —and the values money can. 
This ‘standard piano of the world’ has 
rugged construction that resists depreci- 
ation, and the Steinway over the years is ¥ 
actually the most economical of pianos. 


g Steinway 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


Orchestra, Deering, Firkusny, Heifetz, Schatzkammer, 
Philippa Duke Schuyler, Szell, etc. . . . nearly all of > 
the nation’s leading orchestras, radio-TV stations. 
Your Steinway dealer is a piano authority. Ask him 


“‘What makes the Steinway superior?’’ He will demonstrate 
differences on one of six Verticals, like the traditional 
Hepplewhite above. Liberal terms can be arranged. 


Cultural opport 
the 


affords a 
Spiritual atmospfhe 
Evangelistic emphasis, js 
Sensible and scriptural philost 
of life. : 
All-new, post-war plant with magnificent 
buildings and equipment located in the te 


delightful year-round climate of the 
healthful Piedmont area of South Carolina. 


Music, speech, and art without 
additional cost above’ regular 
academic tuition. 


Greenville, South Carolina 


n 


Academy and seventh and eighth 
grades in connection. 


